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EDITORIAL 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL SocioLocy takes this 
opportunity of welcoming into the field of journalism its 
contemporary, Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, 
under the editorship of Philip W. L. Cox. 


This journal has been published as the Junior High 
School Clearing House for three years and therefore enters 
upon its fourth year although modified in policy and under 
new management. Many persons interested in the work 
of secondary education have long felt the need of a journal 
for presentation of new experiments in the secondary- 
education field. 


This journal, according to a statement of the editors, 
fulfills this purpose. They say: 


The journal undertakes to stress the progressive prac- 
tices of secondary schools and the significant points of 
view of those who are actively engaged in dealing with 
the vital problems of adolescent education. Here will 
be found adequate explanations of successful contem- 
porary attempts to improve the articulation between 
school units, to adjust the curriculum to our industrial 
civilization, and to bring to the small high school advan- 
tages now reserved for the larger schools. There will 
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be pointed discussions, editorial opinions, and interesting 
viewpoints; there will be digests of current reports and 
articles and reviews of contemporary stimulating books 
in education. 


All indications point to the development of a publication 
with a large following of interested contributors and read- 
ers. THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY congrat- 
ulates the editors of this journal and wishes them success. 








EDUCATION AND THE BUSINESS GIRL 
RuTH SHONLE CAVAN AND JORDAN TRUE CAVAN 


The public-school curriculum, and especially the voca- 
tional curriculum, should rest upon intensive studies of the 
cultural groups which the schools serve. What are the 
backgrounds of any given group of students, the aspira- 
tions, the ultimate places which they will fill in the com- 
munity? By such studies the school can measure the value 
of its curriculum, and determine the degree to which it ful- 
fills the needs of the group. There is need for intensive 
researches to support and illuminate our present rather 
theoretical concepts of the case group and case aggregate. 


OUR GROUP 


Few such studies have been made, aside from a gradually 
increasing number of studies of college students, the diversity 
of whom raises doubts as to how well the conclusions fit any 
given segment of the college population. The study upon 


which this report is being made concerns one such cultural 
group, young women office workers. Taking Chicago as 
a unit, we discover that of all the 45,000 stenographers 
and typists in Chicago, 93 per cent are women and 45 per 
cent of the bookkeepers and cashiers are women.  Sixty- 
three per cent of all women clerical workers in Chicago are 
under twenty-five years of age, and these young girls in the 
clerical occupations constitute almost half of all the em- 
ployed girls of that age in Chicago. Hence study of the 
young women clerical workers means study both of the 
typical worker and of that vocational group drawing the 
largest percentage of girls. Other characteristics mark the 
entire group. Ninety-two per cent are unmarried (this in- 
cludes a small number of widowed or divorced). Eighty- 
nine per cent are native-born white girls.2* Study of a 
_1 This is a joint study of the Religious Education Association, Chicago, and the Young 
Women’s Christian Association. The complete study has just been published by the former 


organization under the title of Business Girls: A Study of Their Interests and Problems. 
2 “Population, Occupations,’’ Fourteenth Census of the United States, 1920, Vol. IV. 
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sample group indicates that they come chiefly from the 
middle-class and upper-middle-class groups—their fathers 
tend to be skilled workmen, in commercial or clerical serv- 
ice, professional men or proprietors. There are fewer 
from the common labor and personal-service groups than 
would be expected if the distribution were even. This 
homogeneity of age, sex, and cultural background as indi- 
cated by nationality, parental occupation, and personal oc- 
cupation means that here is a group sufficiently homoge- 
neous in background, in interests, in occupational demands, 
and in outlook on life and future to be studied with refer- 
ence to educational background and requirements. 


TECHNIQUE OF THE STUDY 


Contacts with business girls were made through Y.W. 
C.A. clubs, classes, residences, camps, and summer confer- 
ences. Approximately 600 girls, almost all employed in 
offices, provided information about themselves; employ- 


ment and social-service records were read for 1000 girl 
clerical workers, and in addition 132 Y.W.C.A. secretaries 
provided information. A large proportion of the girls live 
in Chicago. The others represent a large number of 
smaller cities and towns of the Middle West. 

A number of methods of study were used: (1) Material 
was compiled from the census in delimiting the group; (2) 
records of two employment bureaus, of the Y.W.C.A. 
housing bureau, and of the Y.W.C.A. social service bureau, 
both in Chicago, were abstracted for pertinent data; (3) the 
literature was read, chiefly for comparative data, for little 
published material on business girls was found; (4) many 
of the data thus obtained were analyzed statistically by 
rate tables and partial correlations. A number of methods 
were used to secure information directly from individual 
girls; (5) groups of girls were given the Otis S-A test of 
mental ability, higher form A; (6) these same girls filled 
out a detailed fact sheet with formal data upon nationality, 
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vocation, education, etc., and in a few cases money and 
time budgets; (7) this group work was followed by inten- 
sive personal interviews, at least one hour in length, with 
about sixty girls; (8) a few other girls wrote out life his- 
tories according to a plan provided for their guidance; (9) 
another approach was made through the use of a long ques- 
tionnaire, the answers to which were then analyzed and 
used as the basis for a check list, which was given to addi- 
tional groups. The material from these direct sources of 
contact was analyzed statistically in some cases, by descrip- 
tive comparison in others, for much of the most succulent 
material did not fit statistical analysis. 


The types of data obtained include frequency with refer- 
ence to occupation and such conditions as marital status, 
age, sex; salaries; intelligence ratings; social background; 
education; interests and problems of the girls, with their 
attitudes towards their work, further education, their fam- 
ilies, their boy friends, their future, etc. 


PARTIAL CORRELATIONS 


Interrelations of certain factors were tested by the use 
of partial correlations. In making the tables the girls 
were divided into two groups: one for the girls from cities 
of 500,000 population and over (chiefly from Chicago) ; 
and the other for girls from cities of less than 500,000. 

For large cities the correlation between age and Otis 
intelligence test scores was —.028; for smaller cities, —.199, 
on series running from 16 to 48 years of age, but with the 
bulk of the girls falling between the ages of 20 and 30. 
These slightly negative correlations suggest either that the 
tests are easier for young girls newly out of school, or that 
the less bright girls tend to remain in business as they grow 
older, the more bright ones to drop out, either for mar- 
riage, further training, or some other vocation. It should 
be remembered too that very few of the girls make a score 
below the “normal’’ on the Otis test. 
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There is a positive, although not a high, correlation be- 
tween Otis scores and years of general education, +.325 
for large cities and +.190 for small cities. In an un- 
selected sampling of the population which would include 
a larger proportion of people of dull mentality, there 
would undoubtedly be a higher correlation. There were 
only a few girls in the groups tested who could not have 
carried high-school work. 


Between Otis scores and salary, with age held constant 
(thus eliminating in large measure the factor of experi- 
ence), the partial correlation was +.304 for large cities 
and +.321 for small cities. Although this correlation is 
not high, it seems significant when one considers that few 
girls of dull mentality were found among those tested. 


Amount of general education seems less significant. For 
large cities years of general education and salary correlate 
+.037 and for small cities +.0037. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that the girls with few exceptions had 
between nine and twelve years of education. The lack 
of correlation may mean that by employers’ standards nine 
or ten years of general education (completion of junior 
high school) are as efficient a preparation for office work 
as twelve years (completion of senior high school). No 
account is taken here of specific business training. When 
girls with business-school training were compared with girls 
without business-school training, on the basis of years of 
general education, for practically every group the high- 
salaried girls with business-school training outranked the © 
high-salaried girls without business-school training. Thus 
the highest salary paid to a girl with eleven years of gen- 
eral education and no business school was $30 a week; for 
eleven years plus business school, $35, and so on for the 
other degrees of schooling. This overlooks, of course, all 
vocational training given in high school. This difference 
was not so true of girls with median or low salaries. Vo- 
cational records indicate that girls with good general edu- 
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cation, perhaps with A.B. degrees, and no business training 
secure only mediocre positions. ‘The increased difficulty 
in securing teaching positions by inexperienced beginners 
makes this very important. 


INTELLIGENCE 


The Otis scores for 277 business girls, tested for the 
most part as clubs, classes, or members of Y.W.C.A. resi- 
dences, and hence representing a more or less unselected 
group, were tabulated. Only 8.7 per cent fell below the 
“normal” range, as against the 20 per cent which Otis 
expects to find below normal in an unselected sampling of 
the population; 53.5 per cent fell in the “normal” group 
as against an expected 60 per cent, while 37.9 per cent 
made “superior” or “‘very superior” scores as against an 
expected 20 per cent. This indicates that office work is 
a very selective vocation, drawing largely from the brighter 
groups.* When compared with high school, continuation 
school, and college groups, the median score for business 
girls is higher than either continuation-school or high- 
school scores as given either by Otis or others for a number 
of institutions. Thus the medians as found in four studies 
of continuation-school pupils range from 70 to 88 I.Q., 
and high-school medians range from 94 to 103 1.Q.4 The 
business girl’s median, in terms of I.Q., is 107. On the 
other hand the median for business girls is lower than me- 
dians found for many colleges and universities, although it 
must be remembered here that most of the college scores 
published have been for colleges of high rank whose stu- 
dents represent a more highly selected group. The median 
which Otis gives for a composite group of 2516 college 
students is only a few points higher than the business girl’s 
8 The alternative explanation would be that the Y. W. C. A. has in its clubs, classes, and 
residences only bright girls. It should be mentioned that the business girls tested were for 
pom Ba 9 aad skilled besinees grep. and bookkeepers; in other words, the most highly 

4 Joseph Sudweeks, “Tatelligence of the Continuation School Pupils of Wisconsin,” 
Journ! & T Ho Rencetions, Pareholoty, Getanes ‘slhe Children in Massachusetts (Boston: 


Harvard University ), p. 90, 
S. Otis, Manual of Directions and Key for sntermediate and Higher Examinations. 
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median (1.Q. of 111).° These scores suggest that girls 
without “normal or better” intelligence should not be 
encouraged to attempt the highly specialized types of office 
work. And also that there are among business girls very 
many who are fully capable of college training and work 
in some more specialized and better paid vocation than 
office work, a shameful waste of splendid human material. 


EDUCATION 


Of 781 business girls only 8.4 per cent had less than 
high-school education, 29.1 per cent had one to three years 
of high school, 46.9 per cent were high-school graduates, 
while 13.3 per cent had had some college work and 2.3 
per cent were college graduates. Thus well over half of 
the girls had high-school graduation or more. Only a very 
small percentage were below high school or were college 
graduates. At least a full junior-high-school course may 
be considered a necessity and a full senior-high-school 
course is helpful for success and for a basis for the further 
vocational training which girls sometimes seek after a few 
years of experience. The figures indicate that few college 
graduates are in offices. A study of the records of an em- 
ployment bureau which specializes in placing college- 
trained women shows that many girls just out of college 
or who have taught for a few years apply for positions but 
that in many cases they are handicapped by the lack of 
business training or by too many years in the schoolroom. 
This does not mean that college training is not a good 
background for the better business positions, but it does 
mean that the college-trained girl needs specific technical 
training in stenography, typing, accounting, or whatever 
other branch of business she expects to enter. 


INCOME 


Income for the girls studied here conforms closely with 
other studies based upon larger groups. For the most 
* J. “Intelligence = in Colleges and Universities,’’ School and Society, 


=, R ng 330 (April 23, 1921), p. 4 
A.'S. Otis, op. cit. 
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representative group—stenographers—salaries range from 
$12 to $58 a week, median $25. For bookkeepers, the 
range is from $13 to $52 with the median at $25. Gen- 
eral office workers, ‘‘mechanical operators,” typists, and 
clerical workers, each have a median of $21, with a total 
range varying from $8 to $35 for operators, to $10 to $45 
for clerical workers. Filing clerks were least well paid, 
having a median salary of $19 per week and a range from 
$6 to $33 a week. These figures indicate that bookkeeping 
and stenography are the most desirable types of work 
financially, and that filing is least desirable. 


Some additional facts regarding the girl and her posi- 
tion may be given briefly. More than half of the girls 
are at work by the time they are eighteen, and in Chicago, 
where a two-year commercial course is offered in the public 
schools, many are working by the time they are sixteen. 
Employment agencies (usually commercial agencies), 
friends, and newspaper advertisements are the most fre- 
quently used methods of securing work. It may be added 
that they are probably the poorest equipped instruments 
to fit the girl to the job. The length of time girls hold 
positions is important from the point of view of waste in 
industry, loss of money to the girl, and has implications 
concerning her training and placement. Out of a total of 
1227 jobs reported by girls, 32 per cent had lasted less than 
six months and 69 per cent had lasted less than eighteen 
months. The most frequently stated reason for leaving 
a position, as given by the girls themselves, was that they 
were dismissed, usually, according to their statements, due 
to some change in the office itself or to the fact that the 
work was temporary in nature. 


ATTITUDES AND INTERESTS 


A careful analytic study of cases forms the basis of the 
material on attitudes and interests. No attempt was made 
to select the girls who filled out questionnaires or who 
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were interviewed. ‘They represent the normal, “average 
run” of girl office worker as found in Y.W.C.A.’s in Chi- 
cago and other cities of the Middle West. Statistics and 
cases cannot be cited as the material comprises some hun- 
dred pages. 

A desire to travel is one of the most dominant wishes in 
the business girl’s make-up, in part perhaps a reaction to 
the prosaic life she leads, in part a response to the roman- 
ticism of moving pictures and the numerous illustrated 
travel stories which appear in magazines. In this, as in 
some other wishes, there is for most girls a wide discrep- 
ancy between wishes and behavior. Summer camps, home, 
and summer resorts are much more frequent as places for 
spending vacations than are trips. Some of the girls with 
higher salaries take trips, perhaps on alternate years, to 
such favorite places as Yellowstone Park, or Washington, 
D. C. A few girls traveled by working in one city after 
another; California, Florida, and the Atlantic Coast were 
in this way in the itinerary of different girls. 

Only slightly less widespread is an interest in education. 
This interest is especially dominant in young girls, who still 
retain the attitudes aroused in high school, and who are 
not yet fully adjusted to office work. Approximately forty 
per cent of the girls carried some kind of evening class or 
correspondence course. In the minority of cases these were 
vocational. English, art, popular psychology, etiquette are 
favorite courses at Y.W.C.A.’s and all have a definite rela- 
tion to the girl’s social ambitions and desire to improve 
her status. A few girls were found who had definite plans 
for vocational training—girls who wanted to enter some 
specified vocation. Among the older girls there was less 
interest in education. 

The lack of interest in vocational training is perhaps 
accounted for by a certain lack of interest in work. When 
girls were asked concerning problems, it was found that 
many of the problems center around jobs. The job is a 
trouble center, rather than an interest center. The lack of 
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interest in work also goes hand in hand with a major in- 
terest in marriage. Eighty-two per cent of the business 
girls stated that at 35 years of age they wished to be mar- 
ried and marriage figures prominently in their daydreams. 
The statement of one young business woman, that she was 
“in the market for a husband and babies,” expresses the 
attitude of the majority. Although 82 per cent hope to 
marry, only 56 per cent of these girls at the most marriage- 
able age have ever been “seriously interested” in men 
friends and only 65 per cent were having dates during the 
summer in which they answered the questionnaire. Con- 
tacts with men, especially in the larger cities, are made in 
hit-or-miss fashion and many of them are of very short 
duration. The friendship which “drifts apart” is much 
more common than the one which ends in an engagement 
to marry. 

In cities and perhaps in smaller places, the problem of 
girl friends is a crucial one. Girls coming in from other 
cities find themselves with perhaps a friend made at work, 
another friend made at the Y.W.C.A., perhaps a third 
made in some other place, but without being in a group of 
friends. City families, as the children grow up and con- 
tribute to the family budget, often move from a poor or 
immigrant community to a better community; again the 
girl finds herself cut off from her accustomed circle of 
friends. The transition from school to work often means 
that the girl no longer has an easy opportunity to meet old 
friends and finds herself almost as isolated as though she 
were in a strange city. The church club and the high-school 
' sorority play a prominent part in tying the young business 
girl into the circle of friends with whom she has grown up. 
The time-honored attitudes of school administrators 
towards school social groups and sororities need some 
reviewing in the light of these life histories. The club 
formed of office workers, the Y.W.C.A., and other local 
girls’ clubs are agencies for incorporating the girl into new 
groups. 
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CHALLENGES TO THE SCHOOLS 

1. Through testing, interviewing, and guidance the girls 
with normal or better intelligence should be induced to re- 
main in school until they have been graduated from high 
school. They then have the background for further train- 
ing, if later vocational ambitions develop. They also have 
the background which seems almost a necessity for success 
and progress in office work. 

2. Only girls with intelligence ranking a high “normal” 
score or better on standard tests should be urged to prepare 
for secretarial work or bookkeeping. These types of work 
make heavy demands upon the girl’s intelligence if she ex- 
pects to hold any except the mediocre positions. There 
are many office positions of a routine nature which make 
less exacting demands. 

3. Many of the girls now dropping out of school early 
or going into business from high school are capable of col- 
lege work. Many of them wish to enter college, but lack 
the financial resources neecessary. Few of them know of 
any methods of working their way through college, of 
obtaining loans or scholarship aid. By the time they have 
worked long enough to secure a small savings account the 
desire for college has disappeared. It should be the busi- 
ness of somebody in contact with the girl while the desire is 
still strong to see that if it is at all possible she does go on 
into college or into definite vocational training. 

4. Girls with promising ability should be urged not to 
attempt business positions without definite vocational train- 
ing. The unspecialized positions, such as filing, clerical 
work, and even typing pay much less than do stenographic 
work and bookkeeping, and have less opportunity for work- 
ing into responsible positions. 

5. There is opportunity for some agency other than a 
commercial one to demonstrate what can be done in the 
way of placing girls in positions to which they are suited, 
with the idea of eliminating the short-term positions through 
which many girls pass in the process of finding a permanent 
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position. Commercial agencies are under pressure to fill 
positions and can make little effort to find the right girl 
for the particular job. 

6. Evening classes ought to include subjects which would 
interest and benefit the girl who has graduated from high 
school. Many small cities limit their evening classes to 
fundamentals which the secondary-school graduate has 
already covered. 

7. The desire for marriage and the probability that the 
majority of girls will marry means that the girl needs a 
double vocational training, one for her office work, which 
in this day of continuing work after marriage, should be 
thorough, and also one for her future role as housewife 
and mother. 

8. In addition to the definite vocational training for 
marriage, girls need training in the intricate art of making 
friends with men, and they need opportunities for meeting 
young men socially. ‘There is a wide gap between high- 
school groups and the friends which must be formed after 
the girl enters business. The high-school sorority may tide 
the girl over so far as her girl friends are concerned. She 
needs a similar agency to enable her to keep her contacts 
with boys she knew in high school. 


A CHALLENGE TO RESEARCH WORKERS 


This study, limited as it is, indicates clearly that adoles- 
cent girls are leaving the public schools ill prepared to meet 
all their problems. Studies of this type would be worth 
while for other vocational groups—saleswomen, domestic 
workers, factory workers, nurses, elementary-school teach- 
ers, as well as for the girl who marries immediately upon 
leaving school or who enters into social life. The demands 
made by the small community differ from city demands and 
suggest further studies. Consideration of the personality 
and emotional traits which help or hinder progress socially 
and vocationally is needed. There is need, also, for similar 
studies of boys. 


ARE THE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES MAK- 
ING ADEQUATE PROVISION FOR LIBERAL 
CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION IN THEIR PRO- 
GRAMS FOR THE TRAINING OF SECONDARY 
TEACHERS ?* 

J. O. CREAGER 

How do we account for the ever-reiterant emphasis upon 
citizenship training in all of our educational meetings and 
deliberations? Our ablest writers in current books and 
magazines evince a restlessness and impatience with the 
product of the schools and the program of education when 
it comes to this, its major function, the education of the 
future citizen. From all sides we hear the statement that 
we live in a world that could be made far better and happier 
if only the knowledge which we already possess could be 
made to function in government and in the regulation of the 
lives of our people. 

Everywhere we are beset with problems, social, political 
and educational, the solution to which constantly evades us 
not because no one knows the solution, for many do; but be- 
cause the public at large does not accept the proposals of 
those who know, and in the last analysis it is public opinion 
that determines the outcome. Experts may see the solution 
to the school taxation problem, for example, but State legis- 
latures determine the kind of tax laws that we get and State 
legislatures are obviously not made up of experts. Our 
great faith in democracy has reached a crisis, where, para- 
doxical though it be, we are exhorted to redouble our efforts 
in behalf of popular education precisely because popular 
education seems to have failed. 

Despite our great efforts to educate our citizenry, the aver- 
age voter is deplorably ignorant of the problems of gov- 
ernment. The fact is that being a citizen—an honest-to- 
goodness citizen of the United States—is a full-sized man’s 


1 This article was read as a paper at the meeting of the Department of Superintendence, 
National Education Association, Cleveland, February, 1929. 
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job. It calls for a scope of practical knowledge and an 
insight into certain fields of thought, far beyond anything 
that programs of education have ever squarely faced in 
any land or clime. No mere “general intelligence,” what- 
ever that term means, will serve. Any one of philosophic 
temper having witnessed the great human spectacle of a 
State legislature in operation comes away a sadder, if not 
a wiser man. He reflects that whereas in nearly all other 
lines of human endeavor, in science, in business, and in 
education human beings improve by practice, in the field of 
democracy, each biennium stages a new experiment in trial 
and error. Democracy has not yet learned, in the field of 
government, to make use of the services of the expert. In 
fact, it sometimes seems that in this field, his services are 
not only ignored, but the expert himself is not wanted. 
Lincoln’s phrase about God’s love for the common man 
applies well to the God of Democracy. For democracy 
undoubtedly loves the common man, the commoner the 
better. 


And yet there seems to be no other way out of the woods 
than to keep on trying to educate this common man in the 
knowledge and art of government, however long and 
tedious be the way. Our only hope under our American 
form of political control is in popular enlightenment and 
we come back once more to the fact that our salvation rests 
in the hands of the curriculum maker. 


The present-day national epidemic of curriculum revision 
in the schools means that we are at last realizing that 
America has some problems of her own and that their 
solution depends upon the younger generation who are now 
in school; that the traditional curriculum, taking its prob- 
lems largely from the distant past and from every other 
land than our own is not contributing as it should to the 
understanding of the chief problems of our American life 
here and now. Graduates of our schools and colleges in 
which foreign languages, formal rhetoric, mathematics, and 
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formalized science constitute the almost exclusive pabulum 
enjoy a brief and gratifying complacency in the thought 
that they are educated persons. Sooner or later, however, 
comes the disillusionment that, in terms of modern life and 
its issues, they have been to the theater but missed the 
show. So far as the demands of citizenship are concerned, 
there is such a monstrosity in perfectly good collegiate cir- 
cles as a highly educated ignoramus. 


CURRICULA OF ARTS COLLEGES 


In the field of training secondary teachers, we must 
remember that the numerous small arts colleges are fur- 
nishing us the largest percentage of our teachers. The 
conventional curriculum of most of these colleges, as well 
as that of similar colleges in our universities, places the 
emphasis upon the ancient and disciplinary to the neglect 
of present-day civilization and its needs. As social and 
political soporifics, designedly contrived for putting the 
future citizens of a democracy soundly to sleep, Latin, 
formal rhetoric, mathematics, and foreign languages, as 
ordinarily taught, furnish us the most effective anaesthetic 
that could possibly be devised. No one would be so foolish 
as to deny these subjects a place in a college curriculum. 
They doubtless achieve certain desirable educational objec- 
tives. But as citizenship studies they can all procure per- 
fectly splendid alibis in any educational court. Our objec- 
tion here is a matter of emphasis and proportion. That 
these subjects as required studies should usurp the pro- 
gram in the first two college years to the virtual exclusion 
of all others is wholly indefensible. The hopeful aspect of 
the situation resides in the fact that among college students 
the suspicion is at last emerging that they have been made 
the victims of Carthaginian faith and that the high priests 
of an exclusive culture have been caught coming into camp 
leading a wooden horse. 

A recent study (1924) of the required subjects in 153 
liberal-arts colleges shows but 4 per cent of the entire 
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offering given to the social studies, whereas 10 per cent 
goes to modern languages, and 14 per cent to science and 
mathematics. Our educational committees in this associa- 
tion have repeatedly reported in favor of a greater em- 
phasis upon social science. The 1917 Report of the Car- 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of ‘Teaching 
recommended more than three times the present percentage 
for these subjects. A study of the actual amount of 
increase, however, from 1907 to 1923 shows that this 
advice has been largely unheeded and that evolution here, 
as elsewhere, is a slow process. 


Four per cent of a four-year college course given to 
studies dealing with the urgent problems of American life! 
This amounts to about five semester hours or specifically 
to one three-hour course usually in ancient history and a 
two-hour course in something else, if not more ancient his- 
tory. Obviously there is no possible defense that can be 
made for this situation. It is, I believe, a well-known tenet 
of the proponents of so-called liberal education that the 
knowledge of subject matter is paramount. Every teacher, 
whether she teaches social studies or not, teaches the child 
who becomes the future citizen. How, then, can she lead 
the way to a better understanding of these problems on the 
part of high-school youth, when she is herself innocent of 
knowledge of the simplest problems of American political 
and economic life? 


How many of us brought up upon the old program of 
the so-called humanities feel at all comfortable when the 
conversation shifts from Shakespeare and the opera to the 
tariff and farm relief? If the problems that really concern 
the welfare of society were as much discussed among the 
intelligentsia and illuminati as antique furniture or the Pri- 
vate Life of Helen of Troy there would be some evidence 
that popular education for self-government is functioning. 


Fortunately, when we turn from the studies required by 
the faculty to the real interests of college students as shown 
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by their electives and choice of majors we witness a more 
hopeful tendency. Kelly’s study’ of this matter shows that, 
next to English, the most frequently chosen majors were in 
sociology, economics, philosophy, and ethics, and among 
alumni the subjects reported as having been most worth 
while were, after English, these same studies. 


CURRICULA IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES OF EDUCATION 


When we come to the offering of schools and colleges 
of education in State universities, we find an improved 
situation, though there is still much to be desired. When- 
ever such schools have been free to determine their own 
curricular policies, a significant departure from the old 
stereotyped curriculum is found. A study of my own made 
in 1925 and dealing with the problem of administrative 
control in schools of education in 32 State universities 
reveals the fact that two out of every five of these insti- 
tutions are not at liberty to determine the subjects required 
in the first two years. When the proposed offerings of the 
school of education must be approved either by the uni- 
versity faculty at large or by chosen representatives there- 
from, the inertia of tradition is bound to slow up progress. 
This is a fact not well understood by superintendents and 
principals of schools who employ teachers. 

With respect to the emphasis placed upon social studies 
as required work in the first two years these schools of edu- 
cation show 5.6 per cent as against 4 per cent in the arts 
college. This is scarcely significant. There are improve- 
ments, however, in other directions. Some of these schools 
offer elective courses in citizenship education. Practically 
all emphasize training for citizenship as one of the major 
objectives of education and encourage their students to 
equip themselves for this work. Most courses dealing 
with secondary education emphasize student activities as 
affording valuable practice in citizenship training. There 
is no question but that these professional schools are fully 
3 See The American Arts College (New York: Macmillan Company). 
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aware of the importance of this matter, but in many in- 
stances they are not free to act. Specifically what is it that 
needs to be done to remedy the whole situation? 


RECOMMENDATIONS 

(1) First of all, it is a fair assumption, I think, that 
every teacher is a potential leader of young citizens-in-the- 
making and as such should be given a substantial basis for 
her work in knowledge of the leading problems of Ameri- 
can life. We cannot expect the prospective teacher to 
grasp the significance of these problems unless he has grap- 
pled with them intellectually and understands the chief 
issues involved in their solution; nay, more, unless he shall 
have caught a keen desire to assist in their solution. This 
would seem to me to mean, in college parlance, courses in 
history, political science, economics, and sociology, organ- 
ized from the teaching viewpoint, and amounting not to five 
or six paltry hours but something near a major, say 20 or 
25 hours. 

(2) Mere knowledge, however, is not enough. The 
training of the child in the ways of citizenship as well as 
in the knowledge thereof introduces a technique not yet 
well understood by the average teacher. The question of 
how to teach ideals and habits is heavily involved. Those 
schools which are so organized as to give boys and girls 
the opportunity to practise good citizenship in the school 
have grasped a most significant feature. Student govern- 
ment all the way from junior high school to the college 
campus has possibilities largely unrealized by hundreds of 
educators of the old type in both school and college. Boy- 
scout education has set the schoolmaster a noteworthy 
example in character and citizenship training. 

(3) Last of all, let us examine the major premise. 
Should we train for citizenship at all? Of what sort of 
training are we thinking when we use this term? Do we 
have in mind the child and his free development or a pro- 
gram of indoctrination designed to perpetuate the status 
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quo? Are we thinking of using education as a political 
weapon to teach a narrow patriotism or are we thinking 
of a democracy to be improved through the courageous 
thought of its citizens? The spirit of freedom is probably 
more deeply written into our constitution and our funda- 
mental law than is any other principle or philosophy. 
When the American Constitution decreed that “Congress 
shall make no law abridging the freedom of speech and 
of the press or the freedom of the people peaceably to as- 
semble,” civilization took a long leap forward. Let vested 
interests in politics, economics, and religion, who bring their 
propaganda to our public schools, go worship at this shrine 
if they seek to be genuine patriots. We rest under a deep 
obligation to keep the schools free from exploitation by 
those who have a particular brand of so-called patriotism 
which they wish to have taught—always the brand that 
best suits their vested securities and privileged powers. 


The problem of education for freedom lies at the very 
fountain head of our American form of government and 
it is admittedly one of the most difficult of all our prob- 
lems. The teaching profession has always fought valiantly 
for the prerogative of freedom of teaching and rightly so. 
But the freedom of the learner is equally, if not more, fun- 
damental and here we have to admit with shame that we 
have had altogether too much authoritative and dogmatic 
teaching upon subjects that are of a controversial nature— 
as most civic and social problems are. If we are to be real 
leaders of youth in this most difficult field we shall have 
to leave off quoting Aristotle and imitate the spirit of 
Socrates. Social and political problems are not solved as 
are problems in science or in mathematics. The solution 
is usually a continuing affair, involving discussion, fair-mind- 
edness and tolerance—matters in themselves more impor- 
tant as principles of life and teaching than the solution of 
the problem itself. As teachers we cannot too well master 
this most difficult art of handling the discussion of contro- 
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versial problems in the classroom with skill, tolerance, and 
fair play. 
CONCLUSION 


What then is the answer to the question proposed at the 
outset? Are the universities making adequate provision 
for liberal citizenship education in their programs for the 
training of secondary teachers? The answer in all humility 
and charity is “No.” “Adequate” is a strong word to use 
and the term “liberal” also covers much ground. The mil- 
lennium always lies just over the ranges. Much hope, how- 
ever, resides in the fact that the educational world is thor- 
oughly aroused to the fact that this problem presses for 
solution and that our curricula are overdue for a thorough 
overhauling in terms of present-day demands. 

If in the meantime any impatient classroom teacher 
should ask for a sign, in a wicked day and generation, I 
should be inclined to reply: Follow the example of Socrates 
of Athens and Jesus of Nazareth. Centuries ago these 
men blazed a clear but adventurous trail for our guidance 
as citizens and as teachers of citizens. The former sought 
not a static but an improved Athens and called himself a 
“citizen of the world.”’ The latter sought a new social 
order for the people of his day and generation and gave to 
all humanity its greatest vision of universal brotherhood. 
Both alike gave their lives in martydom to the established 
order of things. Both evinced in their lives supreme cour- 
age and at the same time supreme tolerance—the two great 
virtues of all citizens and teachers. Neither, so far as I 
can find, ever hesitated to teach the truth or violated by 
dogmatic teaching the freedom of the learner. In a day of 
confused doctrines and complicated theories they stand out 
clearly as our great exemplars. 








HEALTH AND THE FAMILY INCOME 
Louis BADER 


Recently two significant statements appeared in print 
which may very well be accepted as the reason for making 
this study. Raymond Essen, writing in the January issue 
of Harper’s Magazine, says, ‘““The chief requirement for a 
real standard of living is neither food nor rent nor clothing: 
it is life; and the prime essentials of life are health, free- 
dom, and leisure.”* Health comes first if we are to live as 
we should, and this is to be secured and maintained through 
the proper choice of work and the wise selection of living 
conditions. In this situation one remains presumably in 
such good health that other expenditures for health main- 
tenance need hardly be provided for in the family budget. 
But few people are in this happy position and so are faced 
with the need for making varying yearly expenditures for 
health maintenance. The extent of this need will be shown 
later. Meanwhile we can note the second statement, which 
is by Dr. Olin West, secretary of the American Medical 
Association: “The one great outstanding problem before 
the medical profession today is that involved in the delivery 
of adequate, scientific, medical service to all the people, rich 
and poor, at a cost which can be reasonably met by them in 
their respective stations in life.”*? If the joyous life based 
on good health that is implicit in Mr. Essen’s philosophy 
is to be attained, then for many people the attainment is to 
be found in the solution to the problem stated by Dr. West. 

It is not the purpose of this study to find the solution to 
Dr. West’s query. This is a problem for the medical pro- 
fession to solve since there is vitally tied up in it the ques- 
tion of the incomes of the members of that profession. This 
study may help. All we can hope to do, however, is to show 
that at present large masses of consumers are now spend- 
ing out of their incomes certain percentages for health 


1 Raymond Essen,‘‘Less money and_ More Life.” 
2“Five Year Program of the Committee on the Cost of Medical Care,” p. 6. 
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maintenance, and that these expenditures, although not ad- 
equate in amount for its proper maintenance, can hardly 
be increased. It may also be possible to set up a standard 
budget for health maintenance, the desirability of which 
can be proved beyond question, but which can only be met 
in one of two ways: (1) by an increase in income making 
the standard expenditure possible; or (2) by finding the 
solution to the problem posed by Dr. West to which the 
Committee on the Cost of Medical Care has just addressed 
itself. 

Let us now consider some facts which have already be- 
come somewhat in the nature of common knowledge. Dr. 
Eugene Lyman Fisk, writing in 1923, said that the annual 
economic loss from preventable disease and death in this 
country is $3,000,000,000. From the tuberculosis death 
rate the loss alone is $500,000,000 annually, and for the 
present generation the loss will probably aggregate $26,- 
000,000,000 because of diminished longevity due to this 
disease. Five hundred thousand people die annually, and 
one half of this loss is postponable by proper medical super- 
vision, periodic medical examination, health education, and 
community hygiene. Further Dr. Fisk points out that:* 

25,000,000 of the working classes have defective vision requiring 
correction 
25,000,000 of the working classes have defective teeth and 
mouth infection 
6,000,000 of the working classes have organic diseases 
8,000,000 of the working classes have flat feet 


1,500,000 have venereal diseases 
1,000,000 have some form of tuberculosis 


More recently in an address before the American Asso- 
ciation for the advancement of Science, Dr. Fisk suggested 
that even now we have enough knowledge to make possible 
the prolonging of the life span to more than the Biblical 
three score and ten.* Today the life span is 55-56 years, a 
gain of fifteen years since 1880. Much of this gain has 


5 Eugene Lyman Fisk, Health Building and bon, = (New York: Macmillan). 
4 Reported in the New York Times, December 1928. 
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resulted from a reduction of infant mortality, which has 
amounted to 70 per cent in the last twenty-five years. Then 
25 per cent of infants born died in their first year and now 
only 7 per cent. In addition to this improvement there 
has been some improvement all along the line. In 1875 
the death rate in New York City was 28.3 per thousand 
and in 1925 it was 11.5. In 1900 the death rate for the 
whole United States registration area was 17.6 and now 
it is about 12 per thousand. In 1900 the typhoid fever 
death rate was 36; the tuberculosis death rate was 195; 
and diphtheria took 43.3 per hundred thousand. The cor- 
responding figures in 1925 were for typhoid almost extinct, 
tuberculosis about 100, and diphtheria 7.5.° This is an 
indication of what science has been able to do and what 
Dr. Fisk has in mind when he makes his predictions. 

With all this improvement in various directions there 
has been no improvement for more than 20 years in the 
number of women dying in childbirth. More than 23,000 
mothers die annually during childbirth and competent au- 
thorities believe most of these happen because expectant 
mothers do not receive the instruction and supervision they 
need during the prenatal period.° 

Like Dr. Fisk, Dr. Dublin makes some interesting eco- 
nomic calculations of some of the costs we still face from 
preventable sickness and postponable death. He has cal- 
culated that sickness still costs in lost wages, reduced pro- 
duction, and necessary care $2,250,000,000; that the capi- 
tal loss from preventable infant mortality is $750,000,000, 
and from preventable deaths of young men and women be- 
tween 25 and 35 years of age it is also $750,000,000 an- 
nually. Dr. Dublin also estimates that having due regard 
for the value of life at each age period the total capital 
value of the lives which can be saved annually through the 


5 Louis Dublin, weal, and Wealth. 
®Interview with Mrs. John Sloane, president of The Maternity Center Association, re- 
ported in the New York Evening Post, January 24, 1929. 
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application of preventive medicine and public-health meas- 
ures is over $6,000,000,000.’ 

The most valuable thing in this country—human life’— 
receives least attention. We are niggardly with our ex- 
penditures to conserve life and health, when, as Essen 
suggests, this ought to come first in all our economic and 
moral calculations, because in the last analysis the kind of 
life we may live depends altogether on health. 

We may at this point ask several questions: (1) What 
are the actual facts as to expenditure for health mainte- 
nance? (2) Why is this expenditure what it is? and, (3) 
What should it be? The attempt here made to answer 
these questions is based altogether on the economic rather 
than the ethical or moral aspects of the question. 

A number of studies have been made of family budgets 
and these are taken as the basis for the figures of expendi- 
ture for health maintenance presented below. Since these 
studies cover several important groups of income receivers, 
and if they can be accepted as good samples, the data may 
then be accepted as representing the expenditures for health 
maintenance of about 90 per cent of our population. The 
studies drawn upon are the following: 


Bulletin of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics No. 357, 
“Cost of Living in the United States,” covering the expenditures of 
12,096 workingmen’s families (white) in 92 cities or localities in 42 
States for the year 1918-1919. 

United States Department of Agriculture Bulletin No. 1466, “The 
Farmer’s Standard of Living,” a study covering the expenditures of 2,886 
white farm families of selected localities in eleven States for the years 
1922-1924. 

United States Department of Agriculture Bulletin No. 1382, a study 
of 861 white farm families of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Texas for the 
year 1919. 

Getting and Spending, by Jessica B. Peixotto (New York: Macmillan 
and Company, 1927), a study of 96 professional families in the Univer- 
sity of California, for the year 1922. 

And a number of miscellaneous items. 


7 Op. Cit. 

8 Dr. Solomon Huebner, University of Pamper recently estimated the value of all 
the human beings in the United States at $2,700,000,000,000, basing this figure on a capital- 
ization of earning power. 
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We shall list these in a table of averages for the different 
studies. 


AVERAGE DOLLAR AND PER CENT EXPENDITURES FOR HEALTH 
MAINTENANCE 


Average Average Percentage 
Total Health of Total 
Studies Expenditures Expenditures Expenditures 


12,096 Working Families.... $1,454.93 $52.32 
2,886 Farm Families 997. 61.60 
861 Farm Families j 67.00 

402 Farm Families in New 

012. 80.68 
96 Professional Families. 5,511.77 316.33 
Life-Insurance Company 
study of Clerical Per- 
sonnel 80.00 3to5 
One Family . 75.00 y A 
One Family 1 350.00 8.7* 
*The situation in two families of which the writer had intimate knowl- 
edge. 

For our purpose these averages can be used, but a cau- 
tion should be sounded. Like all averages they have the 
defect of meaning very little for any individual family. 
If you set out to find the family spending the average 
amount you might, like the English professor, find only 
one family in 5,000 conforming to the standard. And 
particularly is this true in the matter of health expendi- 
ture. Perhaps to arrive at an average that would be effec- 
tive we ought to have an average based on the family ex- 
penditure for five years. Referring to the two single 
family studies the writer knows in both these cases that 
the $350 expenditure is close to the five-year average for 
that family and in the case of the $75 expenditure it is 
not for the other. The $75 expenditure represents an ordi- 
nary year with no catastrophic occurrence such as is to be 
expected in every family over a five-year period. And he 
also knows that neither expenditure is based upon an ideal, 
but rather both expenditures were for day-to-day needs of 
health maintenance and very little provision made for the 
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care of the health on a preventive basis as is now so fre- 
quently recommended. 


So we might analyze the averages of all these studies, but 
this would mean the impossible. After all the averages 
cancel out sharp differences and so may be accepted as 
having some degree of reliability. And, furthermore, these 
average figures do indicate something. As incomes increase 
a larger amount is spent for health maintenance and the 
percentage expenditure increases with some rapidity in the 
upper incomes. In the study of 2,886 farm families the 
per cent of expenditure ranged from 2.1 for the group 
averaging under $600 incomes to 4.8 for the group aver- 
aging over $3000 and the following for each $300 addi- 
tional total expenditure in between these two figures: 3.0, 
3.5, 3.4, 3.9, 4.6, and 3.8. In this same study the average 
per cent expenditures varied for various sections of 
the country and for size of families. In the New Eng- 
land States for 317 families the average was 3.6, for 1,130 
families in the South 3.1, and for 1,439 families in the 
North Central States the per cent expenditure was 4.5. 
The variation due to size of family was not so pronounced, 
rather the variation seemed to come because of the com- 
position of the family. For families with no children the 
average was 3 per cent, with one child 3.9, with two 3.9, 
with three 3.6, with four 3.5, with five 2.8 and six or more 
children 3.3. When we turn to the age composition of the 
family we find an expenditure ranging between 4 and 5 
per cent when children are under eleven years of age and 
between 2 and 3 per cent when over twelve years. 


In the study of 861 farm families the per cent expenditure 
for health maintenance varied still more, ranging from 2.9 
for the group with total expenditures below $300, to 8.0 
for the group with expenditures over $3000, with between 
expenditures for each $200 additional expenditure as fol- 
lows: 3.3, 3.7, 4.3, 4.3, 3.2, 5.3, 7.4, and 3.7. The aver- 
age size of the family increases for these increasing income 
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groups so that we may say there is a relation here also 
between the size of the family and the per cent of income 
expenditure for health maintenance. 

When we come to the Bureau of Labor Statistics study 
of 12,096 families, we find the following: 


EXFENDITURES OF 12,096 FAMILIES FOR HEALTH MAINTENANCE 


























United States | North | South | North | South 
Incomes Average Expense|Atlantic |Atlantic | Central | Central |Western 
per Family States | States | States | States | States 
Under $900........ $34.10 ; 3.8%) $31.04 | $37.26 | $30.79 | $39.15 | $44.40 
$900 to 1199........ 43.34 | 4.1 39.15 | 46.28 | 39.28 | 53.25 | 54.98 
1200 to 1499........ 55. 4.1 47.66 | 66.78 | 49.80 | 65.03 | 70.07 
1500 to 1799........ 67.85 | 4.1 57.39 |} 87.54] 61.05 | 71.58 | 79.22 
1800 to 2099........ 73.75 | 3.7 59.37 | 91.81 | 66.93 | 86.37 | 81.61 
2100 to 2499........ 81.77 | 3.5 78.11 | 79.10 | 84.91 | 95.71 77.54 
2500 and over........ 95. 3.8 93.70 | 95.86 | 69.52*) 154.04 | 101.22 

*Insufficient sample. 








This study would seem to indicate that for expenditures 
up to a total of $2500 the per cent expenditure for health 
does not vary materially either as to size of income or 
family. For the South Central and Western groups of 
States the result is somewhat different than for the others. 
But in the South Central States health conditions are not 
generally as good as in the other regions. It is common 
knowledge that some people go to the Western States to 
improve their health and some older retired people go there 
to die happily. This would account for these differences. 

Taking all of these studies we have by and large a fair 
sample of what is spent by 80 to 90 per cent of our income 
receivers for health maintenance. This expenditure ranges 
generally between 3 and 5 per cent of total expenditures 
and averages in the neighborhood of sixty dollars a family 
annually. As suggested before, averages need to be re- 
ceived with caution, but a sampling as comprehensive as 
those submitted above may be accepted for the white work- 
ing population of the United States as depicting actual 
conditions. While a five-year period for the individual 
family might be a better average, here we have so many 
families each with a different expenditure that we can with 
some degree of safety take the average as typical for any 
family in the income groups under $2500. 
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We come now to the second question, Why is the ex- 
penditure what it is? It is very largely what it is because 
it cannot be otherwise. The family incomes ranging below 
$2500 are not large enough to permit spending any more 
than is absolutely necessary for health maintenance. There 
are so many other demands on the family purse for other 
things, all at the moment apparently more important than 
health maintenance, that expenditures for health are not 
made until a situation arises making such expenditure man- 
datory. Then a heavy drain because of severe illness be- 
comes catastrophic and may cause a temporary fall below 
the present plane of living. As incomes rise, as we shall see, 
a larger expenditure both absolutely and relatively is made 
to provide, not only for necessitous expenditure, but also 
expenditure for the prevention of illness. 


For example, in the study of 12,096 families with incomes 
of under $900 to $2500 expenditures for food, clothing, 
rent, fuel, light, and house furnishings ranged from 82.2 
to 75.7 per cent of total expenditures. The balance of 17.8 
to 24.3 per cent was available for miscellaneous items, 
such as education, recreation, amusement, personal service, 
insurance, health maintenance, and many other items. The 
per cent of expenditures for health maintenance is one of 
the largest of this group. As incomes increase we have a 
different story. Beginning with $3600, the per cent of 
expenditure for miscellaneous items jumps to between 40 
and 50 per cent with a consequent jump in expenditures for 
health maintenance, the per cent ranging between 5 and 10 
per cent, with a very notable increase in expenditure for 
dentist and oculist. 


This brings us to the last question, What should the 
expenditure be for health maintenance? There is probably 
some difference of opinion as to what the expenditure 
should be. If it is proposed that a certain procedure should 
be followed and it is discovered that this adds to the cost 
of living and therefore calls for a larger income, those 
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who pay the weekly wages might object. And if we ask 
the consumer to curtail expenditures in other fields so that 
he might spend more in this field, he too may object, and 
perhaps rightly, that he cannot afford to curtail his other 
expenditure. Such curtailment might result in more ill 
health. That some such impasse seems to be the case is 
suggested when one reviews the budgets proposed by im- 
partial (?) students of the subject. For example, the 
Bureau of Applied Economics, Washington, D. C., pro- 
posed for 1919 an expenditure of $60 for health mainte- 
nance out of a total family expenditure of $1760. Dor- 
othy Douglas in The Worker in Modern Economic Society 
(1923) suggests $35 for health maintenance in a budget 
of $1135, and in a budget of $2010.72 an expenditure for 
this purpose of $82.08. The Phoenix Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Company proposes the following: 


Incomes Health Expenditures 


The Labor Bureau, Incorporated, proposed expendi- 
tures for health amounting to $80 in a budget of $2385.27 
in 1921, while the Chicago Council of Social Agencies pro- 
posed in 1925 an expenditure of $74 in a budget of 
$1548.84, exclusive of rent. 

These are sufficient to indicate that in the usual proposed 
budget there is not an adequate consideration of what should 
be spent for health maintenance, but rather an acceptance of 
what has been found to be the expenditure and accepting that 
as all that can possibly be spent. In view of the fact that 
there is hardly another item in the miscellaneous group as 
important as this one of health, it ought to be a sine qua non 
that the least expenditure to be provided for is that one which 
will keep the consumer in good health and a high state of ef- 
ficiency. Such an expenditure involves two factors: expendi- 
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tures from day to day of a necessitous nature, and expendi- 
tures for services designed to prevent sickness, as for 
example periodic examination of the body, mouth, and eyes 
by physician, dentist, and oculist. Detailed study of the col- 
lected budgets discloses the fact that the expenditures of the 
low income groups go almost wholly for necessitous situa- 
tions and almost nothing is spent for illness prevention and 
the correction of curable defects which at any particular mo- 
ment are not too troublesome. And even in the case of 
necessity where the illness is catastrophic, as childbirth 
or a major operation requiring hospitalization, the low in- 
come groups are forced into debt, or to accept charity, or 
to forget to pay the doctor. 


Because of the great part health plays in the fortunes 
of man (because from a social point of view it is desirable — 
that we pay our way as we go), this situation among low- 
income groups could with profit be corrected. How much 
additional this would add to the cost of living is open to 
question, since for different incomes in different sections 
of the country the cost varies. Some notion of the cost 
may be gleaned from Dr. Peixotto’s study of the faculty 
of the University of California which disclosed the average 
expenditure for health maintenance to be 5.7 per cent of 
total incomes. This expenditure generally was made (1) 
to meet the necessitous situations as they arose, and, (2) 
to provide for examination and correction of curable de- 
fects making possible periodic visits to dentists, oculists, and 
physicians for proper examination. 


If we accept this figure then of 5 to 6 per cent as ap- 
proximately the one that will on the average provide for 
the type of health maintenance which will give results that 
might wipe out some of the great economic losses calcu- 
lated by Drs. Fisk and Dublin, we then have the answer to 
our last question. We would also get the following table: 
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Average Average Per cent 
Total Health of Total 
Budget Studies Expenditure Expenditure Expenditure 
ER PUMIES occ cc cscccce $1,454.93 $82.94 S7 
Be POMS o0 kc cesses 1,595.50 91.08 5.7 
861 Families ............ 1,436.00 81.85 5.7 
402 Families ......0000000; 2,012.00 114.68 5.7 


It is obvious that this increase would seriously curtail 
expenditures in other directions, which at the moment may 
be deemed more important. The consumer could probably 
afford such an increased expenditure by curtailing some 
of the others, but an expensive and time-consuming educa- 
tional campaign would have to be undertaken and be car- 
ried on for a long period of time. Incomes might also be 
increased by an amount necessary to take care of this neces- 
sary expenditure, but this would involve a 2 to 3 per cent 
general increase in wages, a tremendous sum in the aggre- 
gate, and then we would have no assurance that the in- 
crease would be properly allotted to health maintenance. 


This situation might, however, be met by the develop- 
ment of a new type of insurance. The writer remembers 
as a boy the old ‘‘Krankenvereins” which existed in his sec- 
tion of New York. For a nominal yearly due, doctor and 
medicine were provided, and death benefits, to care par- 
tially for the funeral expenses, were paid. It was a codp- 
erative effort to meet what was even then a pressing situa- 
tion. So today through codperative effort and under the 
direction of strong insurance companies for a premium no 
larger than the present average expenditures for health 
maintenance, insurance might be written, and given proper 
medical administration with requisite public regulation. This 
premium might be made to provide for (1) day-to-day 
sickness treatment as it arises, and (2) to provide what is 
now regarded as necessary health supervision to prevent 
illness and point out curable defects, which as Dr. Fisk 
suggests, afflict nearly all working people. Then, perhaps, 
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we shall have the answer to Dr. Olin West’s question 
quoted earlier in this paper. 


It is said that many of the diseases which now handicap 
and limit our stay here on earth could be stamped out if we 
cared enough.® Might not this insurance idea be a step 
in the direction of caring enough? If we all paid pre- 
miums into insurance companies to provide for health main- 
tenance, one thing would be provided for that would carry 
us in that direction, the periodic health examination. But 
another development might also be undertaken and that 
would be more extensive research to combat some of the 
diseases causing ill health. Under the insurance plan we 
would have a combining of money resources for health 
maintenance beyond anything we have heretofore wit- 
nessed, a primary aim of which would be to prevent sick- 
ness: (1) that the smallest possible payments on that ac- 
count are made, and (2) leading out of this a reduction in 
the premium, or greater service, so that the consumer finds 
it possible to live less expensively than heretofore. There 
is, therefore, a possibility in this that merits careful con- 
sideration. 


Even if we were to suggest that industry and commerce 
might take care of this increase in expenditure for health 
maintenance by paying the insurance premium, no apology 
would be necessary. We might defend it on humanitarian 
grounds. But there is another reason which is better under- 
stood. The careful calculations of Drs. Fisk and Dublin 
suggest that business could make the payment for economic 
reasons—it would result in a dollar-and-cents saving. This 
might be fortified by pointing out that the larger the con- 
sumption of products is, the better business becomes. Con- 
sumers who are not in the best of health are usually poor 
consumers. Also since consumption cannot in the long run 
be greater than production, inefficient working people pro- 


® J. Arthur Thompson, New York Times Magazine, January 27, 1929. 
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ducing less than they should also curtails consumption by 
the amount that production is less than it might be. 

An analysis of consumer expenditures like this one might 
be made for all the things and services consumed and give 
us the same amazing revelation of how far short are our 
expenditures for many necessary consumption goods. The 
solution would seem to lie altogether with business, since 
every study made indicates that this results from low in- 
comes. May we suggest that a new day is dawning and 
business is awakening to the fact that if it is to be done on 
an increasingly larger scale, it can only be done when it has 
buyers, and buyers only come into the market when they 
have the wherewithal to purchase. Then we may see 
average wages of 43.4 cents per hour for common labor in 
a group of important industries, and $16 and $18 per week 
for full-time employment of large numbers in the cotton 
industries wiped out.*° 

The possibility of improvement in living conditions from 
both the individual and social point of view would seem 
to be sufficiently important to warrant close attention to 
the matter on the part of the educational sociologist. The 
probability is that much education would be necessary to 
develop, not only a consciousness of the need, but an accept- 
ance of the method here proposed to effect a change in 
budget appropriations and to accomplish the improvement 
in health. Might not this then become a worth-while edu- 
cational objective ? 


10Business has, of course, been doing this, and these averages are better now than fifteen 
years ago. But much still remains to be done in this directicn, if the possibilities for business 
in increased consumption are tc materialize. 





ORIENTATION OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 
LEsTER D. Crow 


This article has for its purpose the analysis of problems 
relative to student life in college. On first thought these 
problems would seem vastly different from those facing 
the high-school student, but, upon reflection, much simi- 
larity is noted. It is in the high school that great emphasis 
has been given to guidance work, and as the freshman year 
is but one pace removed from the attention the individual 
has received in the high school, colleges have begun to 
direct their attention to him in the first year of his changed 
environment. It is hoped to point out in this paper, also, 
that guidance work is vitally important during the three 
succeeding years of the student’s stay in college. 

In order to clarify further what the writer has in mind, 
it is necessary to set forth his concept of a college. He 
thinks of it as an institution which has for its purpose the 
development of the interests and capacities of the indi- 
vidual. This involves the development of the intellect 
in directed paths. Or, to quote L. Richardson*—‘‘Our 
aim may therefore be stated as the stimulation and devel- 
opment of those gifts of intellect with which nature has 
endowed the student, so that he becomes, first, a better 
companion to himself through life, and, second, a more 
efficient force in his contacts with his fellow men.” These 
definitions do not imply that specialized individual help 
need not be given nor that the building of character would 
be neglected. These would easily be necessary by- 
products, as would vocational procedure. One thing that 
a college should never lose sight of is the fact that it exists 
primarily to educate. 

The college freshman needs guidance. He felt the need 
of it through high school where he had the attention of 
those who knew him well—his parents and his teachers. He 


1L. B. Richardson, Study of the Liberal College. Dartmouth College, 1924. 
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had become accustomed to rely upon these external aids. 
Now, as a freshman, he finds himself with all these props 
removed; he is facing new friends, new teachers, and a 
new institution. To meet this changed condition demands 
many adaptations. Due to changed intellectual levels 
of college students, a large number of these students find 
themselves totally incapable of making the adjustment 
without the aid of some one. It will readily be seen that 
their presence has magnified greatly the orientation work 
during the last ten years. 

The emphasis for any guidance work will possibly always 
be placed upon the freshman group. This does not mean, 
however, that the problem is totally solved at the end of 
their neophyte year. College students find their interests 
in a state of flux throughout their entire college career. 
Since they are continually attempting to codrdinate their 
interests with their capacities, the duty of guidance devolves 
upon the college for each year of the student’s life. 

In giving attention to these important needs on the part 
of all students, colleges are opening their doors to experi- 
mentation. This experimentation is covering most fields 
of college activity from evaluating entrance requirements 
through the curriculum to requirements for graduation. 
Among the projects which are being attempted, the follow- 
ing might be suggested: change of entrance requirements 
from examination to admission on past record—academic 
and personal; freshman week; curricular requirements; 
honors courses; methods of instruction; changing of gradu- 
ation requirements from mere course requirements to more 
general and comprehensive considerations; and, finally, the 
selection of those students only who can best meet the 
demands of the college. 

The peculiar task of the American college makes it 
necessary that special care be taken in the handling of the 
material which enters; especially is this true with State 
universities which are obliged to receive all comers who 
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possess the technical requirements. These students come 
from all social classes, with a great range in intelligence. 
The differences in intellectual ability accompanied by the 
fact that many of the students who are presenting them- 
selves for entrance to college are products of small high 
schools, where there is danger of poorly trained teachers 
and inadequate equipment, intensify the problem of 
attempting to handle all students uniformly. 

The colleges, in recognizing these differences, are at- 
tempting to classify their students on levels of intelligence, 
such as dull, medium, high. This sorting-out process is 
based on results of psychological examinations and achieve- 
ment tests. The individual’s results in these tests are used 
practically in determining the amount of work per semeste1 
he may safely take and also as a basis of vocational 
guidance. 

There has possibly always been a need for guidance, 
but never has that need been so potent as it is today among 
the college students. Earlier, reference was made to their 
interests. It might now be asked, Should the student’s 
interests be many or should they be few? The answer 
should be both, as they should be multiplied by diversifica- 
tion and simplified by integration. Expression should be 
given to as many sides of one’s nature as possible, provided 
only that the various expressions do not contradict one 
another. As the emphasis is being placed upon individual- 
ism, with the freedom practised in the home, with the lib- 
eral offerings of the college curricula, with the diversifica- 
tion of industry, with changed social relations, and with the 
cosmopolitan group now sprinting off to college, guidance 
becomes a function of prime importance. 

Guidance does not mean relieving students of responsi- 
bility for making decisions, the telling of students what 
they shall do and what they shall not do, the setting up 
of rigid rules and regulations to which conformity repre- 
sents a satisfying response. They have no place in a guid- 
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ance program. The aim of the guidance program in a 
college should be so to direct the student in understanding 
himself, his environment, his fellow students, and his rela- 
tion to them, that it will enable him to make choices lead- 
ing to his highest self-development. The guidance should 
be given not only to the students who are failing, for it is 
found ithat the student who is passing is generally capable 
of doing much better work under guidance. He especially 
needs help during the registration period, and how to study 
in vocational aspects, as well as in other life activities. 


The college cannot accomplish its purposes without a 
comprehensive program of guidance. Educational guidance 
will go far to reduce eliminations, delinquencies, and low 
attainments in scholarship. Scholastic failures are not 
always the results of maladjustments with respect to strictly 
curriculum activities, but are frequently traceable to extra- 
curriculum factors and influences entirely dissociated from 
college life. This orientation work must, then, not only 
orient the student to activities within the college but also 
pave the way for orientation to all of life’s activities. The 
work of the personnel service, therefore, provides a much 
needed co6rdinating center for the differentiated activities 
of college life, and enables the student to attain an apprecia- 
tion of the unity of knowledge, a clearer understanding of 
himself, and a better evaluation of relationships. 


Colleges are projecting plans in their attempt to meet 
the problems of which they are cognizant. There is being 
made a very definite attempt to place more responsibility 
upon the high schools in the preparation of the entering 
student; ‘thereby dispensing somewhat with the need for 
the college entrance examination. With the emphasis 
placed upon the student’s past record, academic and per- 
sonal, and the utilization of the psychological examination, 
the colleges have gone a step forward in rendering service 
to the student. The student often feels that these are 
devices set up artificially by the college authorities in such 
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a way that they will militate against him. However, there 
is being found a high correlation between their achieve- 
ment in college and the marks on their psychological exam- 
ination. 

In an attempt to care for this large group of people 
who are entering, a movement has been started under the 
auspices of “freshman week” in many of the American 
colleges. This movement, as given by most institutions, 
has for its purpose orientation and placement. The aim is 
to have all freshmen present for freshman week and to 
have them attend all the classes which are held that week. 
Among the features of the week are psychological tests, 
placement tests on various subject matter, medical exam- 
inations, and lectures. The discussions include such prob- 
lems as fresman problems, college ideals, how to study, 
student activities, athletics, health, use of the library, and 
the like. It is thought that the guidance of freshmen during 
the registration period can best be accomplished by organ- 
izing the program around their immediate interests and 
problems. 

The institutions are not content, however, with leaving 
the handling of this important question to freshman week 
alone, so they have undertaken more comprehensive con- 
siderations in an effort to do more for their students. Survey 
courses which cover large fields of information and which 
have for their purpose educational orientation are being 
used by many colleges. These courses are being given 
under many names and are more prevalent in the social- 
science group than in any other group. In any event they 
are helping the student to find himself. Notably among 
those institutions which are offering survey courses might 
be named Columbia University, University of Oregon, Ohio 
State University, and Dartmouth College. 

The freshman who has used and has possibly benefited 
by the guidance given during the first year soon comes to 
realize that he is still hanging to a straw in the sophomore 
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year. He finds his individualism held in check; he wants 
freedom, and is restless in a different way from what he 
was in the first year of his college life; and so it is on 
through college. Some colleges are trying today to give 
more consideration to these very problems through the 
utilization of certain devices. They are recognizing ac- 
complishment in terms of ability rather than forcing all 
students to go through a time-serving process. They are 
beginning to realize that the administrative aspect can be 
handled by making some changes in procedure which makes 
for humanizing education. 

At Lafayette College an attempt is being made to allow 
the student to plan his time as he thinks it will do him the 
most good. All students who can make and retain an 
average of B or better throughout a semester will be 
allowed as many class cuts as they desire to take. This 
begins with the second semester of the freshman year. The 
well-known honors courses as conducted at Harvard under 
the tutorial system, the preceptorial system at Princeton, 
the honors at Swarthmore are all evidences of attempts 
to orient and develop better individuals. The activity at 
Rollins College, with the school as a workshop, and read- 
ing courses, as offered by many institutions, are examples 
of the shift of emphasis from that of coercion to that of 
desire based upon interest. 

It must be recognized that the whole problem is yet 
largely in a state of theory. But with the experimental 
ambition on the part of colleges they will come, sooner or 
later, to strike upon important measures which will be prac- 
tical. Perhaps the most important and daring attempt 
along this line is being made by Dr. Meiklejohn at the 
University of Wisconsin, while the most radical is the 
development at Sarah Lawrence College in Bronxville, 


New York. 





RELATIONS BETWEEN THE PUBLIC AND 
CATHOLIC SCHOOLS OF CHICAGO 


ROBERT E. O'BRIEN 
Ill 


“Relations between the public schools and the Roman 
Catholic elementary schools of Chicago relate principally 
to accrediting parochial schools, inspection of health and 
sanitary provisions, the transfer of pupils, and reports on 
truants and pupils who wish to leave school to go to work. 
There are, however, certain unofficial relations maintained 
between individual public-school teachers and the sisters 
in the parochial schools whereby assistance is rendered to 
the parish schools. 

Parochial schools which have been placed upon the ac- 
credited list by the Board of Education of the city of 
Chicago, enjoy privileges which are denied other parochial 
and private schools. First, graduates from the eighth 
grade of ‘the accredited schools may be admitted to public 
high schools without examination, on the same terms as 
graduates from standard elementary public schools. Sec- 
ond, 'the Board of Examiners is permitted to allow teaching 
experience in an accredited school to applicants for teachers’ 
certificates. The privilege of entering graduates in public 
high schools without an examination is an aid to parochial 
schools actively competing with the public schools for 
pupils. In 1927, out of 214 elementary parochial schools 
of the Roman Catholic Church in Chicago, 162 were 
accredited. 

The procedure of accrediting a school is as follows: 
The superior or pastor of the school which is to be accred- 
ited makes formal application for this standing to the 
Superintendent of Schools. This request is sent to the 
Board of Examiners, where a committee is arranged con- 


1 This article is the last of a series of three. The first was published in February and 
the second in April, 1929. 
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sisting of three public-school teachers, often principals. This 
committee visits the school, reports its findings, and defi- 
nitely recommends whether the school shall be accredited 
or not. “The principal points to be observed are: first, 
whether or not the school is unduly crowded; second, 
whether due and sufficient emphasis is given the teaching 
of the English language; third, whether the quality of ‘the 
work and achievemer s of the pupils especially in the eighth 
grade is on a par w th the work and achievements of our 
standard elementary schools.’”* ‘The committee is at lib- 
erty to deviate froi these instructions and to make apy 
tests or examination hey see fit. ee 

Standardized achi vement tests are frequently used by 
the examining comm.ttees to determine whether the work 
of the parochial-sch ol pupils meets the requirements of 
the same grades in he Chicago public schools. The re- 
quirement that the «ommittee observe “whether due and 
sufficient emphasis is ,iven the teaching of ‘the English lan- 
guage,”’ is to guard against the danger of bilingual schools 
graduating pupils unfamiliar with English. Many of the 
parochial schools are located in communities of foreign- 
born peoples where teachers are obliged to use the language 
of the parents in the schoolroom. Frequently the parents 
desire that their children be educated in the parent tongue, 
hence much of the work of the school is conducted in a 
foreign language. 

Overcrowding is the reason given by the fifty-two non- 
accredited schools of the Roman Catholic Church for their 
failure to secure accredited standing. The first point ex- 
amining committees are instructed to observe is whether 
or not 'the school is unduly crowded. Many of the paro- 
chial schools, located in congested districts are pressed for 
space. Old buildings, built when the parish was small must 
be used because the parish is now too poor to erect new and 
larger schoo! buildings. Sometimes the schools are 


1Quoted from a letter from Henry S. Crane, secretary of the Board of Examiners. 
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obliged to utilize all available space in the classrooms and 
to equip the basement and other rooms never intended to 
be used for classes. The worst crowded of the parochial 
schools had an average of 97 cubic feet of space and 1.3 
square feet of window space to each pupil in the school. 
An examining committee considered that this amount of 
light and space handicapped the childten so that they would 
not be able to maintain the standard‘of work done in the 
standard public schools. Therefore the committee refused 
‘to make further tests and recommenced that the school be 
¥ vt accredited. Repeated requests bi: the superior of this 
school for another examining comm#'tee met the question 
whether the congestion had been reseved. The superior 
was informed by the Board of Exaininers that until this 
crowded condition had been improved a committee would 
not even be appointed to examine the: :chool for accrediting. 

Although the requirements of the%public-school officials 
in regard to accrediting schools ap, :ar to be strictly en- 
forced, little is done to see whether or not the accredited 
schools maintain these standards. No committee systemat- 
ically visits the schools that are accredited to determine 
whether accredited standing shall be continued. The effect 
of this laxity in the enforcement of standards is illustrated 
in the matter of undue crowding of pupils. 

There appears to be no fixed standard of space and light 
per pupil required of an accredited school, that being left to 
the judgment of the examining committee, but the median 
for accredited schools was 245.2 cubic feet of space and 2.5 
square feet of light per pupil. One school was found where 
accrediting had been refused because of its crowded condi- 
tion, although the school had 196.5 cubic feet of space per 
pupil. It would appear, therefore, that the accrediting 
committees require approximately 200 cubic feet of space 
per pupil before they will consider a school for accrediting 
purposes. 
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Evidence that this standard was not maintained in the 
accredited schools may be seen in the fact that 61 out of 
162 accredited schools had less than 200 cubic feet of space 
per pupil. The worst case of a crowded accredited school 
had 106 cubic feet of space and 1.5 square feet of light per 
pupil. The superior of this school said that it was for- 
tunate that they had secured accredited standing before the 
parish began to increase, since they did not have funds to 
erect new buildings, and she feared that no committee 
would recommend the school for accredited standing in its 
present condition. Lack of proper supervision by the 
Board of Education seriously menaces the standards erected 
for the accredited schools. Where there is little danger 
that accredited standing would be revoked, there is a tend- 
ency to allow conditions to develop that are inimical to the 
standards of accredited schools. 


Nonaccredited schools experience some difficulty in re- 
taining pupils who intend to enter public high schools. 
These schools show unusually large eliminations in the sev- 
enth and eighth grades. While there is no direct evidence 
that they leave to avoid the examinations they would have 
to take to enter the public high school if they graduated 
from a nonaccredited parochial school, testimony of the 
teachers shows that this is the probable cause. Table I 
shows the enrollment by grades in a typical nonaccredited 
parochial school. Transfers from accredited or nonaccred- 
ited elementary parochial schools can be made to the ele- 
mentary public schools on approximately the same basis. 
Pupils are placed in grades corresponding to their place- 
ment in the parochial schools. If, after a reasonable time, 
they are unable to carry on the work they are put into lower 
grades. 


Another method of evading the requirements of the 
Board of Education of Chicago is the occasional use of 
private friendships to secure the admission of some gradu- 
ates from nonaccredited parochial schools without examina- 
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tion. No estimate can be placed on the number so admit- 
ted. That the practice exists, however, can scarcely be 
denied. One superior boasted that she had secured the 
admission of some of her students to a near-by public high 
school by this method. She “knew” the principal well and 
he had simply winked at the admission of the children. If 
an examination was given it was purely formal. 


ENROLLMENT BY GRADES IN A TYPICAL NONACCREDITED PAROCHIAL SCHOOL 


Grade I Ht FF VV Fi vee 
Number of pupils 94 102 84 189 80 104 59 43 


Transfers are supposed to be issued to children who leave 
the parochial schools to enter the public schools, and vice 
versa. These transfers show the scholastic achievements 
of the pupil, his residence, age, and other pertinent facts. 
In practice it appears that transfers are not always required 
of new students who enter either the public or the parochial 
schools. There is a tendency on the part of many superiors 
and principals to regard these transfers as a mere formal- 
ity. One superior reported 28 eliminants to the public 
school during the month of September, but her records 
showed only nine transfers. The others started into public 
schools or other parochial schools in September without 
transfers. Some of the families had moved from the parish 
and could not be traced. Five children, still living in the 
parish, were found enrolled in the public school. They had 
simply presented their report cards showing their scholastic 
standing. One child had lost her report card. She was 
placed in the grade where she claimed she belonged with 
the warning that if she was unable to carry the work she 
would be placed in a lower grade. Some public schools 
appeared to require transfers of every child entering. The 
matter appears to rest wholly with the principal of the 
public school. 
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One reason for the tendency to avoid the use of transfers 
when leaving the parochial school is the difficulty frequently 
placed in the way of those who request them. The paro- 
chial schools, for the most part, are reluctant to see chil- 
dren leave for the public schools. One superior boasted 
that she had been able to keep a thirteen-year-old girl in 
school for a full year, after she and her parents had asked 
for a transfer, by threatening to send her to the parental 
school because she had been truant one afternoon. Two 
teachers said laughingly, ‘““When they come to us for a 
transfer we tell them to ‘go and see Father,’ and sometimes 
they go and sometimes they do not, but in either case we 
do not see them again.” The effect of ecclesiastical 
pressure to compel parents to leave children in the parochial 
school results in parents waiting until the next autumn and 
then starting the children into the public schools without 
using a transfer, provided the principal of the public school 
is willing to permit such infraction of rules. 


The public schools, however, do serve as a convenient 
place to dispose of unruly and disagreeable pupils. The 
reports of 109 superiors showed 763 eliminations to the 
public schools for “bad conduct”’ during 1926-1927. When 
a pupil becomes a serious disciplinary problem in the class- 
room, or is frequently truant, the simplest solution is to 
pass him along to the public school. One superior took the 
writer into a room occupied by third-grade pupils. A 
youngster was discovered seated on the floor behind the 
teacher’s desk where the other children would not see his 
antics. The superior explained that this boy was in con- 
tinual trouble and dismissed the case by saying, “I fear I 
shall have to send him to the public schools.” 


There is also a tendency to transfer undesirable children 
from shiftless and dirty families to the public schools. This 
is usually done by strict enforcement of the tuition. Such 
families are seldom able to meet the tuition regularly and, 
consequently, there is a good excuse to send the children 
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home with a transfer to the public schools. One of the 
arguments pastors said they used very effectively was that 
in parochial schools children would associate with children 
from select homes whose moral and physical habits would 
be clean. One priest said ‘‘I tell them that here they will 
not have to have their children sitting by Negroes or dirty, 
lousy children.” 


Some public-school teachers appear to resent this prac- 
tice of sending undesirable children to the public schools. 
One principal said, ““They send us dull, noisy, and dirty 
children and they keep the good ones.” On the other hand 
many of the public-school teachers, especially those of the 
Roman Catholic faith, appeared to assist the Catholic sis- 
ters on some occasions. Parochial-school teachers fre- 
quently called attention to the names of Catholic children 
furnished them by some public-school teacher. The purpose 
of these names and addresses was to give the pastor and 
sisters an opportunity to call on the new Catholic families 
and endeavor to persuade them to place their children in the 
parochial schools. 


Some Catholic teachers appeared to do more than fur- 
nish names and addresses for visitation. One superior of 
a parochial school located in a predominantly Roman 
Catholic section of Chicago, stated that her school had 
received much assistance from the near-by public school. 
The principal and all the teachers in this school, so the 
superior said, were Roman Catholic. She explained that 
when a child of this faith entered the public school the 
teacher would say “You don’t belong here. You should 
go to St. F *s school.” The name and address of the 
family was then given the pastor and sisters. If, after 
calling, they were unable to induce the parents to take the 
child to the parochial school, the public-school teachers 
continued to urge the child. They would call attention to 
certain features that made the parochial school more attrac- 
tive to children than the public school, such as more fre- 
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quent holidays, higher grades, and the opportunity of wor- 
shiping in the church. When other methods failed, the 
superior said, the child was placed by a Negro or dirty 
pupil. Almost invariably the parents became angry and 
transferred the child to the parochial school. 

Pupils under eighteen who leave the parochial school to 
work must secure a certificate from the Board of Educa- 
tion. Before this is granted the superior must report the 
pupil’s age and standing. ‘Truancy is reported on a form 
issued by the Board of Education, and truant officers call 
at the school to care for these cases. Other relations with 
public authorities consist principally of inspection by public- 
health officers, usually physicians, and public-health nurses. 

Complaints are sometimes made of lack of codperation 
on the part of parochial schools. An example of this is a 
three-page questionnaire dealing with sanitary and health 
provisions which the inspecting physicians asked each 
superior to fill out and return when the first inspection was 
made in September, 1926. Six were returned answered. 
As soon as the Archdiocesan School Board learned of the 
questionnaire, it issued an order that the blanks should be 
returned unanswered. ‘The superiors were instructed to 
inform the authorities that if they desired any information 
regarding the parochial schools they should apply directly 
to the Archdiocesan School Board and to no other persons. 
The six that were returned answered were returned before 
the restraining order of the Archdiocese reached the 
superiors. 

Superiors and teachers were often suspicious of public- 
school authorities. They accused them of covert and open 
opposition to parochial and private schools in general, and 
of sectarian prejudice against all Catholic schools. One 
superior pointed to a public school near her building and 
said, “If I tried to crowd my children into the portables 
they are using they would close me up.”’ Any tendency on 
the part of the Archdiocesan School Board to introduce 
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methods or texts similar to those in the public schools has i 
met with serious opposition. One superior summed up the | 
reason for her objecting to a certain innovation by saying t 
“We are not public schools; we are Catholic schools— 
Christian schools. We do not aim to teach subjects; we 
aim to save souls.” 
Relations between the public and parochial schools of 
Chicago are sometimes characterized by lack of frankness 
and cordiality. Many public-school leaders leave the im- 
pression that the parochial schools are merely tolerated. 
Catholic teachers sometimes retaliate by evading and 
neglecting regulations which they regard as an unnecessary 
hindrance to the work of their schools. Much of the mis- 
trust and antagonism could be removed by a sympathetic 
relationship and by a reasonable attempt to understand 
each other’s aims and problems. 











RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 


In order that this section of THE JOURNAL may be of the greatest pos- 
sible service, readers are urged to send at once to the editor of this 
department titles—and where possible descriptions—of current research 
projects now in process in educational sociology and also those projects 
in kindred fields of interest to educational sociology. Correspondence 
on proposed projects and methods will be welcomed. 


SocIAL RESEARCH AT LAWRENCE COLLEGE 


Herbert E. Miles of Los Angeles, California, has estab- 
lished a fund of $100,000 for the promotion of research 
in the social studies at Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis- 
consin. Mr. Miles, who was graduated from Lawrence 
in 1882, was formerly a member of the college’s board 
of trustees. The fund is to be used, as Mr. Miles ex- 
pressed it, “in striving for a better tomorrow for the 
world.” 


RESEARCH IN THE FIELD 


The above caption is the title of an article appearing 
in the April, 1929, issue of the Phi Delta Kappan, which 
was an address given before the Phi Delta Kappa luncheon 
at Cleveland, Ohio, on February 26, 1929, by F. Payce 
Morrison, Assistant Commissioner of Education, State 
Education Department, Albany, New York. 


Mr. Morrison points out that certain major research 
functions in the field of education are carried on both by 
University and State Education Departments. He takes 
up the question of research as the basis for social control, 
citing the New York Regents’ Literacy Test as a “fair 
example of: the contribution of research.’ He shows us 
how the city superintendent of schools and school principals 
and the teachers may turn to research to solve their prob- 
lems. He believes that a school administrator can organ- 
ize the research resources which exist in “the field” and 
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points out the need for local leadership of a research 
bureau staff. 

He then takes up the responsibility of the university 
for research in the field. He points out the importance of 
the university as a training center for research workers. 
He emphasizes two criteria for evaluating research; viz., 
the contribution of research to the sum total of human 
knowledge, and increasing the usefulness of the research 
worker to his own community. He believes that research 
training should include the training of teachers in the prob- 
lems and methods of research particularly adaptable to the 
work of classroom teachers. Training should also be given 
to school principals to help them solve their problems and 
this is also true for school superintendents. He recom- 
mends a bureau of research for the superintendents which 
will carry on a study of problems that are continuous, 
while he recommends the employment of special research 
services of the university or the State education depart- 
ment for special problems. He concludes his article with 
the following statement: “The crying need of public edu- 
cation is to capitalize the potential research energy in the 
field. The university should credit any research that ma- 
terially improves a man’s usefulness to the community 
which he serves.” 


New York STATE UNIVERSITY CONFERENCE ON 
EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


The proceedings of the conference of the sixty-fourth 
Convocation of the University of the State of New York 
held in Albany, October 18 and 19, 1928, were published 
at Albany, February 1, 1929, in the University of the 
State of New York Bulletin. They cover such topics as 
“The Philosophy and Organization of Research,” “‘Meas- 
uring the Effects of Survey,” “Spirit of Shakespeare in 
Physical Research,” “The Use of Activity Analysis in Cur- 
riculum Construction,” “Curriculum Research,” and “‘Con- 
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tributions of Research to Business.” Among those pre- 
senting papers were Burdette R. Buckingham, Owen D. 
Young, Edward A. Filene, and Edward L. Thorndike. 


A STupy OF THE RuRAL JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


A study of the rural junior high school by a subcom- 
mittee of the National Committee on Research in Second- 
ary Education, of which Emery N. Ferriss, Cornell Uni- 
versity, is chairman, has been published by the Bureau of 
Education of the Department of the Interior (1929). 

The purpose of the study is to make available more 
material which can afford a better guide to practice for 
those who are interested in the development of the junior 
high school in rural communities than has heretofore been 
available. The report deals with the characteristics and 
purposes of the junior high school, practices in organiza- 
tion and administration, program of studies improving the 
school social situation, provisions for individual differ- 
ences, pupil guidance, and rural junior-high-school build- 
ings and equipment. 

‘The general method of the study is that of assembly 
and analysis of statistical data with a view to determining 
the trends of practice which are evaluated against a cri- 
terion of purpose also statistically determined. 

“The material forming the foundation of chapter IV, 
relative to legal provisions of the States for the organiza- 
tion and support of junior high schools, was obtained 
directly from the laws and legislative acts of the different 
States. The data for chapter III on activities and regula- 
tions of State departments of education with reference to 
junior high schools were gathered by the author of the 
chapter from a special questionnaire to such departments 
and from the other materials supplied by them. 

“For the purpose of securing the data for the United 
States as a whole, an addressograph list of schools report- 
ing to the United States Bureau of Education as junior, 
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junior-senior or undivided five- or six-year type of high 
schools on the form ‘Statistics of public high schools,’ for 
the school year 1923-1924, was prepared. This list classi- 
fied schools by population, district, and plan of organ- 
ization. 

“In securing the data concerning the details of practices 
in rural junior high schools, a letter was directed to the 
principals of the 1,181 rural junior high schools, requesting 
their codperation in an intensive study of junior-high-school 
practices and advising them that codperation would mean 
furnishing data called for on a comprehensive question- 
naire. Replies agreeing to codperate were received from 
308 principals of schools. Duplicate copies of the ques- 
tionnaire were mailed to these schools and usable replies 
were received from 135 schools. 

‘The data made available through the sources mentioned 
have been analyzed with reference to the problems enu- 
merated, and the trends thus discovered have been eval- 


uated against a criterion of purpose determined by an 
analysis of findings by Briggs, Koos, and the curriculum 
commission of the department of superintendence of the 
National Education Association, all of which give the 
frequency of mention of special purposes of the junior high 
school in educational literature dealing with the subject.” 


PuysIcAL EDUCATION IN City PuBLIc SCHOOLS 


This is the caption of a study by Marie M. Ready on the 
status of physical education including hygiene and athletics 
in city public schools, published by the Bureau of Education 
of the Department of the Interior, 1929. The study was 
based upon replies to questionnaires sent to school superin- 
tendents and physical directors of city public schools in 
about seven hundred cities. Replies were received from 
four hundred and twenty of these cities, arranged in three 
groups ranging in population from ten thousand to one 
hundred thousand inhabitants. 














BOOK REVIEWS 


Common Sense in Education, by BERNARD IpDDINGs BELL. 
New York: William Morrow and Company, 1928, 
vii +321 pages. 

Now and then educators feel called upon to set the world straight 
and particularly to advise other educators about the needs of public 
education. The latest effort in this direction is Mr. Bell’s Common 
Sense in Education. In this modest volume of three-hundred-odd pages, 
the author runs the whole gamut from the discussion of the first chap- 
ter “What is Education?” to the twelfth chapter in which he discusses 
the teacher. Among the chapters we find such headings as “The Child 
and His Hungers,” “The Public School,” “The Private School,” “Edu- 
cation for Citizenship,” etc. The author’s point of view is represented 
in the following statement in criticism of the public school:! 

“Are the public schools good schools? To ask the question may seem 
to many people superfluous. We have been told about their wonderful 
quality so often, so loudly, and so persuasively that it seems almost 
impious to think that there can be anything in them deserving adverse 
criticism. Yet there are heretics brave enough to think so. There are 
those who, while willing to admit that, all things considered, the public 
schools are an educational marvel, nevertheless maintain that the 
mediocrity in thought and the pattern-mindedness of contemporary 
Americans are almost wholly due to certain deplorable defects now 
bound up in the system.” 

It is hard to imagine how a writer could be so unfamiliar with the 
literature relating to the public-school system of the present. Never 
in the history of education has there been so much literature in which 
the writers have critically examined the subject matter, the method, 
the school organization, and the measurement of the results of edu- 
cation. There is no such faith in the public schools and their achieve- 
ment as is imagined by this writer. The only redeeming feature in the 
book is the fact that it is well printed, nicely bound, and presents a 
pleasing appearance. I see no reason why a person concerned with the 
problems of modern education should spend the few hours necessary 
to read this book. ; 

E. GrorcE PAYNE 


Modern Principles in the Elementary Teachers Technique, 
by CHARLES ELMER Ho.iey. New York: The Cen- 
- tury Company, 1929. 


The book touches on a multiple number of topics. Each is treated 
simply. The reviewer has been looking forward to reading a practical 
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book on education that average people could understand. Holley has 
written simply, but while clear, it is disappointing. If one were to 
restrict his reading to the topics thus simply and briefly presented he 
might be misled. If one has previously read widely on the topics he 
may quite often consider the treatment in this book as eiether trite, 
half true, or in error. 

His seems to be a dangerously simple presentation of complex philo- 
sophical and psychological concepts, laws, rules, principles, and so on. 
Those well founded in educational philosophy and educational psychology 
could safely read the work, interpolating between the lines the “excepts,” 
the “within limits,” the “by and large,” the “other things being equal,” 
but the beginner who “swallows whole” while he is soothed into a 
belief that he understands, may so generalize the specific statements 
or inferences as to be positively a menace in executing the ideas as a 
teacher. 

Good teachers of a decade or two ago will hail the book as masterly. 
Earlier it would be a treatise of considerable vision. Now many will 
believe that Holley has a blurred vision of what leading educators are 
aiming at. There are many strained illustrations to indicate him as a 
progressive—there are many more that indicate him to be fundamentally, 
and at heart, conservative. He seems on the whole to be sitting on one 
side of the fence writing about what he sees through the cracks and the 
knot holes on the other side. He has apparently become sold to certain 
so-called progressive techniques without fitting them into the central 
school of thought from which the techniques spring. I rather suspect 
Holley surveys the present in the light of the past, lacking a vision 
of the fundamental factors in the change. Changes in practice he recog- 
nizes but not as short progressive steps in adjustment to a considerably 
different basic educational philosophy. 

RosBert K. Speer 


Project Teaching in Elementary Schools, by ELLSWORTH 
Cottincs. New York: The Century Company, 
1928, 571 pages. 

The project method’s most enthusiastic friends are its worst enemies. 
Collings, through his earlier writings and his experimental work, has 
certainly earned the right to speak as one of the leaders sponsoring the 
method. In this book he does speak—using classroom applications 
rather than general educational philosophical niceties. 

The book will be stimulating to the practical minded who have 
become irked at the barrage of philosophical essays on the project which 
stealthily avoid commitment on specific ways and means. It gets down 
to brass tacks—courageous—be it right or wrong. 

The author does not delay in getting into definite illustrative material 
of child activities: in the very first chapter, after one page in introduc- 
tion, he plunges directly into a story of child activity—not “about” the 
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activity, but the running story of an activity itself in which the children 
do the talking. 

One of the contributions which comes very early in the book is a sug- 
gestive analysis of child activity. This analysis of activity traits consti- 
tutes the core of the rest of the book. It is an excellent analysis but 
has in it the dangers of any of the “1, 2, 3, a, b, c,” step analyses or 
outlines. 

There are listed over 600 story projects, about 450 construction 
(hand) projects, over 600 suggestions of play projects, with references 
for each. In addition to the phase of “purposing” the book includes 
scores of pages of illustrative suggestions and materials on planning, 
executing, and judging. 

Collings does not dodge. He gets into facts and figures. For those 
who are interested in the measurement of the project he has a plan. It 
may not satisfy the dissenters, but it utilizes the techniques and term- 
inology of the scientific educators, whose stock in trade is figures. On 
this point the observation of measurers will be that he has written 
much more understandingly than McCall et al would have written. 

Collings does not stop with the project as a method. He goes right 
on and, at least in the book, puts up a school building appropriate for 
the method, and makes the class, hour, and room schedules. To end 
it all—if you are sold on the idea—Collings outlines a plan for the 
introduction of child activity into the school. Not general is this plan, 
it is a specific year-to-year plan, showing schedules, equipment, and a 
teacher-training program. 

Ropert K. SPEER 


The Social Problems of Childhood, by PAut HANLyY 
FurFrey. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1929, 288 pages. 


There is an increasing number of new books appearing upon the social 
approach to the study of childhood. The above book is one of the latest 
and one of the most promising additions to the needed literature of this 
field. 

The author states his purpose in writing the book (pages 20-21): 

“Modern child-welfare work is inspired by the conviction that every 
child is endowed with certain inalienable rights. He must not be de- 
prived of those rights through an accident of birth. Whether his house 
be in the crowded section of a great city or in some sparsely settled 
rural district he has a right to health, to a decent house, to self-develop- 
ment. Through a great broadening of its field and through the stand- 
ardization of State agencies, modern welfare work is gradually bringing 
it about that every child shall enjoy this natural birthright.” 

The author makes no pretense of the originality of his own research 
in writing this volume. He has gleaned the wide researches in the field 
of child study and social-welfare agencies concerned with the conserva- 
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tion of child life. He has performed a service of no mean proportions 
and it is creditably done with specific citations to the sources for each 
major thesis of the book. 

BENJAMIN FLoyp STALCUP 


The Science of Public Welfare, by ROBERT W. KEtso. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1928, 428 pages. 


Dr. Kelso, after presenting a comprehensive histe-ical survey of those 
forms of public-welfare service which the American people collectively 
have inaugurated, concludes that we have thus far no rational philoso- 
phy of welfare protection and advancement; that we are a nation of 
beachcombers, doing nothing until after the wreck has occurred, when 
out of sympathy we gather up the wreckage. ‘This attitude, he says, 
is due to our philosophy of personal immunities from community control 
or regulation. If we are to solve the social problems of today, we 
must consider the welfare of the entire population as paramount to the 
interests of the individual. 

As a fair index to the state of the public consciousness towards volun- 
tary efforts in public-welfare service, the current method of adminis- 
tration of the law of charitable trusts is sharply challenged. Gr---« 
dangers to the common weal are seen in the tendency of the Gove - 
ment to grant charters for welfare enterprises without sufficient inves- 
tigation as to their purpose, good faith, or method of operation; the 
Government’s attitude of indifference towards the continuance of so- 
called charitable enterprises that are in some instances actually harmful 
to the public welfare; and the general lack of Government supervision 
of private social work. Dr. Kelso considers the lack of training and 
insight and the general absence of a scientific point of view among social 
workers as serious handicaps to progress towards a science of public 
welfare. The greatest defect in social work, he says, lies in its feverish 
attempts to execute rules or laws of public welfare, the validity of 
which is too readily assumed. 

The book deals principally with the methodology of social work as 
it relates to the efforts carried on by governmental agencies, or in 
immediate substitution for them. The relationship between public and 
private welfare agencies ‘and the existing duplication and competition 
in their work are considered, and a plan for a division of the work, 
outlining the problems which each type of agency should cover, is pro- 
posed by Dr. Kelso. The methods practised at present by our State, 
county, and municipal governments in the administration of public- 
welfare work are discussed in great detail and sounder methods of pro- 
cedure are advocated. Dr. Kelso sets up as the operating principle in 
the development of State systems of public welfare that the adminis- 
trative functions of public-welfare service should be decentralized in the 
smaller local units of Government as far as practicable, while planning, 
program building, and policy making should be centralized in the State. 
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Starting with this principle which he considers basic in the development 
of State public-welfare systems, Dr. Kelso has devised general princi- 
ples of organization to govern the administration of each of the phases 
of public-welfare work with which government concerns itself. These 
organization principles should be of great value to those entrusted with 
the solution of our public-welfare problems. 

Lucy J. CHAMBERLAIN 


Readings in Urban Sociology, by Scotr E. W. BEprForp. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1927, 903 


pages. 

This book, which is a collection of materials on the city from a wide 
variety of authors, is the result of Professor Bedford’s many years of 
teaching courses on “Modern Cities” and “Urban Sociology” at the 
University of Chicago. It departs from the usual materials method in 
omitting introductions and conclusions to the chapters by the author. 
It is to be judged, therefore, not on the basis of any original contribu- 
tions by the author except in the selection and organization of the 
materials. 

The materials presented cover every phase of municipal life and 
organization with particular emphasis upon the more formal and tech- 
nical aspects of the city. In addition a large amount of space is given 
to the “social problems” of city life. There is a minimum of material 
on the social psychology of the city and its groups and personality types. 

The author is at his best in bringing together and organizing material 
in such sections as that on city planning. There he presents documents 
bearing upon zoning, portals, parks and public properties, centers and 
focal points, the environs of the city, and the administrative, financial, 
and legal aspects of city planning. Further chapters take up streets 
and alleys, transportation and traffic; civic aesthetics and archi- 
tecture; public health and safety; housing; the community and the 
neighborhood; and the problems of social adjustment. 

A valuable feature of the book is constituted by the extensive classi- 
fied bibliographies at the end of each chapter and by questions for dis- 
cussion and study topics for investigation, and suggested field trips. 

Freperic M. THRASHER 


Social Psychology Interpreted, by J. W. Sprowts. Balti- 
more: Williams and Wilkins, 1927. 


The book is an introduction to social psychology through its litera- 
ture and historical development. It is an important supplementation 
of the method which has been characteristically followed in this field. 
Each writer has given his own definitions, assembled his materials, 
organized it, and distributed emphases according to his own conceptions 
of method and values. The result has been a series of personal systems, 
with only such reference to other writers as become necessary to estab- 
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lish the author’s view in the face of conflicting theories or treatment. 
Contemporary literature itself presents great differences both in char- 
acter and range of materials and in principles of interpretation and 
organization. ‘This method will doubtless continue to be preferred. 
One must not be merely eclectic and one cannot be determined by the 
historical trends which may have marked his field in the past. But 
every student, for his own orientation, should be acquainted as widely 
as possible with the literature of his subject in a reconstructive as well 
as an additive way, and this should include a knowledge of the historical 
background of contemporary theory and discussion. 

The book is marked by sound critical sense and the discussion, whether 
one agrees with the author’s judgment or not, is always illuminating. It 
is a work of permanent value to every student who has sufficient back- 
ground to understand the bearings of the discussion. He may not have 
his own problems settled by it, but he will be given much to think of. 
His reflection will receive new directions and will proceed upon clearer 
grounds and more critically than before he read it. 

Rosert MacDoucGati 


Source Book for Social Psychology, by KIMBALL YOUNG. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1927, 884 pages. 


In presenting this source book the author has followed a method 
originated by William I. Thomas when he first brought out his Source 
Book for the Study of Social Origins. One of the cardinal purposes of 
Young’s volume is to make available “pertinent materials in the field of 
social psychology which are not easily available either for the student 
or for the general reader.” While the selections presented do not 
exhaust the field, they have been carefully selected and are well adapted 
to serve the purpose for which they were intended. 

The author has organized the materials presented under six general 
headings: 


. The General Features of Social Behavior 

. The Psychological Foundations of Social Behavior 
. Personality and Social Behavior 

. Social Attitudes and the Subjective Environment 
. Leadership and Prestige in Social Behavior 

. Collective Behavior 


aun & WD = 


The materials presented on the psychological foundations of social 
behavior include discussions of original nature, individual differences 
and intelligence; instinctive nature; emotions, feelings, and will; acquired 
nature; mechanisms of habit formation; imitation, suggestion, sympathy, 
and compensation; and the mental processes of social behavior. The 
standard points of view in social psychology are presented in the above 
material as well as several selections representing newer interpretations 
and original materials. 
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In the selection on personality and social behavior more of the newer 
materials are presented dealing with personality and social conditioning; 
personality and family and group pressures; and the adult personality 
atid theories of personality. This is true also of the section on social 
attitudes and the subjective environment wherein the author has brought 
together a variety of interesting documents dealing with personality 
and the mental patterns of the group; myths and legends as part of the 
subjective environment; prejudice as an outgrowth of the subjective 
environment; and the types of prejudice. 

In the last two sections dealing with leadership and prestige in social 
behavior and with collective behavior, the author presents more ma- 
terials representing the standard points of view on these topics. He 
deals with the characteristics and types of leadership and prestige; the 
various forms of collective behavior, including the crowd, the audience, 
the mental epidemic, and public opinion. In his treatment of collective 
behavior he has omitted materials dealing directly with social move- 
ments except as they are treated under public opinion. He has included 
some interesting new materials on the audience. 


Freperic M. THRASHER 


The Range of Social Theory, by FLoyp N. House. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1929, 587 pages. 


The general method pursued by Professor House is to focus attention 
upon efforts that have been made by social scientists, philosophers, his- 
torians, and others to account for the origin and growth of certain well- 
established customs, widely diffused cultures, and other features and 
conditions of the social life of mankind that have engaged the attention 
of these investigators. Stress is placed upon the consideration of the 
origin of social theory rather than upon theories of social evolution. 


The author presents a brief analysis of the most important contri- 
butions to social theory beginning as far back as the day: of Plato and 
Aristotle and closing with the writers of the last days of 1928. An 
ambitious project but one that has been well sustained. Necessarily 
each individual analysis is brief but for all this there is a remarkable 
degree of clarity. 


As a reference book on the literature of the social sciences, this 
volume, the latest to be issued in the American Social Science Series, 
comes into a field that is distinctly its own. No other attempt, so far 
as the reviewer has information, has been made even remotely approach- 
ing this work of Professor House. It should make strong appeal to 
teachers of social science and to advanced students who would carry 
their investigations in social theory back to the original sources. It 
will answer many a question quickly that might otherwise involve long 
and diligent search. 

G. O. Mupcez 
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Laboratory Exercises in Educational Statistics, with Tables, 
by RopertT LEE Morton. New York: Silver Bur- 
dett and Company, 1928, lii +144 pages. 


Teachers of educational statistics will probably hail and appreciate 
this manual, because it does a task hitherto neglected by the writers 
of texts in this subject. This task is the teaching of “good form” in 
doing statistical work. The best example of this is on page 32, where 
the most convenient arrangement of work for computing the various 
averages and dispersions of a distribution, with least possible duplica- 
tion of work, is shown in detail. 

A desirable and happy feature is the close association, in closely suc- 
ceeding sections, of the whole series of measures by position only: 
median, percentiles, and Q. It is regrettable that this consistent series 
of treatments is interrupted by the insertion of the average deviation 
just before the treatment of Q. This is the more objectionable because 
the average deviation is a measure that has justly been falling into 
disuse, and that probably will be entirely obsolete within a short time. 

The treatment of correlation shows several defects. The first is the 
inclusion of “footrule R” or the “method of gains.” This procedure is 
entirely obsolete. Morton’s recalculated table for this conversion does 
not differ by more than .005 from any values given in the table which 
most authors have reprinted from Thorndike. A second defect is the 
p°stponement of the treatment of the Thurstone formula for product 
moment until several sections later than the general treatment of corre- 
lation. 

The greatest weakness of the treatment of correlation is the entire 
omission of that most useful procedure, “biserial correlation.” The 
biserial method applies where we have such data that in one direction 
on the scattergram we can divide by quality only, or into only two 
groups. Such data are frequent in sociological work: witness Frazier’s 
study of city school finances. When the curriculum in a subject, as in 
high-school physics, is markedly limited to the interests of one sex, 
biserial correlation offers a method of showing the lack of educative 
results with the other. 

The author has been infected with the current fad for regression 
equations. Mathematically interesting, these equations have not yet 
been shown to be of practical use. 

STEPHEN G. RICH 


The Diary of a Communist Undergraduate, by N. OGNyov. 
Translated by Alexander Werth. New York: Pay- 

son and Clark, Limited, 1929. 
Arnold Bennett, in the introduction to Old Wives’ Tale, comments 


on the gradual realization which came to him that life among the citi- 
zens on the outskirts of Paris during the Revolution of 1871 went on 
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much the same as usual in spite of the rioting in the center of the city. 
And so, in Russia, at present, one slowly recognizes that the funda- 
mental problems of food and shelter, of sex and recreation, and of 
family life and personal conflicts are more absorbing than are the 
Marxian dogma, the Red army, and the League of Communist Youth. 

A year ago, there appeared an English translation of Ognyov’s Diary 
of a Communist Schoolboy; now follows the sequel, The Diary of a 
Communist Undergraduate. ‘Together these books are said by com- 
petent observers to give a true and illuminating picture of the daily 
life of an important group of postrevolution Russian youths. In the 
Communist Schoolboy, Ognyov gave an intimate picture of the prole- 
tarian schoolboy mentality during the first few years following the 
anarchy and the Civil War. 

There were many grotesque things about the school: There was a 
deplorable lack of discipline; the actual education, under the Dalton 
plan, didn’t seem to go too well; the economic conditions were miserable ; 
the standard of sexual morality was extremely low—but there was 
something magnificent in the way in which the children accepted whole- 
heartedly the new world, and felt that they were living in a great 
though difficult age which would some day be entrusted to their keeping. 

In the volume under review, the diarist, Kostya Riabtsov, has left 
his Dalton laboratory; he has begun to see that life isn’t quite so simple 
a matter as he imagined, that much of it scarcely fits into his narrow 
ideology at all. When his father dies he suddenly realizes that 


It’s quite a different thing when some one you are fond of is 
dying. You can’t very well stand by his bedside and argue 
that it is a matter that will dissolve according to such and such 
a process. 


After his father dies, and he is reduced to poverty—homeless and 
hungry—he finds it very puzzling that such a thing should happen to a 
good Communist, while the N.E.P. class spend their evenings eating 
and drinking and dancing the foxtrot. 

These volumes give one a new viewpoint from which to understand 
and, perhaps, evaluate the challenging Russian experiment. 


Puitie W. L. Cox 

















NEWS FROM THE FIELD 


The next annual session of the American Sociological Society meets 
on December 27-30 in Washington, D. C. Professor William F. 
Ogburn, of the department of sociology of the University of Chicago, 
is president of the Society. The secretary-treasurer is Ernest W. 
Burgess of the University of Chicago. The chairmen of the various 
sections elected and appointed are: the community, Jesse F. Steiner, 
Tulane University; the family, Ernest R. Groves, University of North 
Carolina; rural sociology, B. F. Coen, Colorado State Agricultural 
College; sociology and psychiatry, W. I. Thomas, New York; sociology 
and religion, Arthur L. Swift, Union Theological Seminary; sociology 
and social work, M. J. Karpf, Training School for Jewish Social Work. 


Professor Robert E. Park of the department of sociology of the 
University of Chicago is enjoying a year’s leave of absence. He will 
spend most of his time in China, Japan, Hawaii, and Java, where he 
will attend the Fourth Pan-Pacific Science Congress. 


Dr. Edward T. Devine of American University has resigned to 
become director of the Bellevue Health Center in New York City. 
This new Health Center is under the auspices of the Milbank Founda- 
tion of New York. 


Dr. J. E. Hagerty, chairman of the department of sociology of Ohio 
State University, has become director of the School of Social Adminis- 
tration which was recently organized in the university. 


Dr. Bessie A. McClenahan has been appointed assistant professor of 
sociology at the University of Southern California and will be in charge 
of casework studies. 


Mr. Merle Prunty has been elected superintendent of schools of 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. He has been in the Tulsa schools for some time 
as principal of Tulsa Central High School and associate superintendent 
of schools. He succeeds Dr. P. P. Claxton, who was formerly National 
Commissioner of Education. 


Mr. Samuel J. Slawson, superintendent of schools of Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania, died in June after a seven-year tenure as superintendent 
at Johnstown. Mr. Slawson was 62 years old. His career as super- 
intendent began at Olean, New York, more than twenty-five years ago. 


Mr. James M. McNamara has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Fitchburg, Massachusetts. He has been in the Fitchburg schools 
twenty-five years as teacher and principal of the High School. Dr. 
Bruce F. Jeffery becomes principal of the high school. He was formerly 
the assistant principal. 
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John Spargo, principal of one of the elementary schools of East 
Orange, New Jersey, has been appointed to the staff of the State 
Department of Eduation at Trenton. 


Superintendent J. G. Collicott of Columbus, Ohio, has been given 
reélection on a five-year term carrying with it an increase of salary. 


Superintendent Charles E. McCorkle of Kenmore, Ohio, has been 
elected to a similar position at Morgantown, West Virginia. 


Mr. Charles Lewis of Westwood, New Jersey, has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Frankfort, New Jersey. 


Superintendent E. C. Hartwell has been reélected superintendent of 
the Buffalo schools for a six-year period. Boards of Education are 
beginning to recognize the leadership of good school executives. Super- 
intendent Hartwell’s salary was fixed at fifteen thousand dollars per 
year. 


Dr. O. B. Griffin of Waterbury, Connecticut, has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Litchfield, Connecticut, to succeed Mr. Stewart 
Esten. 


Dr. Edward D. Roberts succeeded Dr. Randall J. Condon as super- 
intendent of the Cincinnati schools at the beginning of the present 
school year. 


Superintendent David A. Ward of Wilmington, Delaware, has been 
appointed to a similar position at Chester, Pennsylvania. 


The Junior College of Connecticut at Bridgeport, Connecticut, an- 
nounces two new appointments. Professor Williard A. Ballow as direc- 
tor of adult education and Professor Earle E. Wallace, dean of 
instruction. 


Dr. Leonard Koos, professor of secondary education of the college of 
education of the University of Minnesota, has been appointed professor 
of education in the school of education of the University of Chicago. 
Dr. Koos is one of the best-known authorities in the field of secondary 
education in the United States. During the past summer session at 
Teachers College he gave courses on the junior high school. 


Mr. Samuel Burkhard, professor of education, Tempe State Teachers 
College, Tempe, Arizona, has a year’s leave of absence from his work 
in Arizona. He is spending the year in graduate study in educational 
sociology in the School of Education of New York University. He has 
been made an instructor in education and will give courses in educa- 
tional sociology in the above institution. 


Superintendent Milton D. Potter of Allentown, Pennsylvania, gave 
a week’s lecture on supervision of secondary education before the de- 
partment of secondary education of New York University during the 
past summer session. 
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Superintendent H. E. Hendrix of Mesa, Arizona, gave courses in 
elementary education in the summer session of New York University. 
Superintendent Hendrix received his Ph.D. from the same institution 
at the above summer school at New York University. 


Superintendent Fred. J. Bohlmann of Peekskill public schools died 
in June. Dr. P. R. Spencer, formerly superintendent of schools at 
Superior, Wisconsin, has been elected to succeed Superintendent Bohl- 
mann. Dr. Spencer began his work in September. He recently com- 
plted his work on a doctorate in education at Columbia. 


George D. Smith, principal of the Roosevelt Junior High School of 
Westfield, New Jersey, gave courses in education in the summer school 
of Chautauqua Institution at Lake Chautauqua, New York. 
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